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with its promise of daisies and buttercups, 
brings a warning to every man, woman, and 
child, that now is the time to purify and 

vitalize the blood. 
At this season, nature is taxed to her 
utmost in the effort to throw off the poisons 
accumulated in the system during the winter 


months. If the vital organs are NOW 
strengthened and assisted with 


AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla 


the effort is sure to be crowned with success. 
Do not waste time and money in useless 
experimenting with substitutes. Remem- 
ber! AYER’S Sarsaparilla is the Best 
Spring Medicine in existence, is the 
kind you need, and that there can be no 
substitute for it. It is a concentrated, pow- 
erful extract of the best vegetable tonics and 
alteratives known to pharmacy and to medi- 
cal science, and is, therefore, the cheapest 
medicine money can buy. It is not a secret 
preparation. Every physician knows, or 
may easily possess, the formula from which 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla is compounded. 
Its ingredients are such as will commend 
themselves to the medical fraternity. 

AYER’S Sarsaparilla for 50 years 
has sustained a reputation for effecting Cures 
such as cannot be shown by any other blood- 
purifier in the world. It is the superior 
medicine — always the same in strength, 
taste, appearance and effect, and it never fails 
to give perfect satisfaction. 


For that tired feeling, for languor, pain in the head, dizziness, pain in the back, liver and kidney complaints ; 
for rheumatism, eczema, salt rheum, dyspepsia, or any nervous affection; for catarrh, scrofula, and for all 
scrofulous complications, take AYER’S Sarsaparilla, and take it now. 


It cures others and will cure you. 
and vigor into every organ and fibre of your body. 


Read what OTHERS testify of AYER’S 


Clears the Blood. 


“J have used AYER’S Sarsaparilla, from time to 
time, for fifteen or twenty years past, and have found it 
to be the best of blood-purifiers. I think very highly of 
it as a spring medicine. It clears the blood from all bad 
humors, and imparts a wonderful feeling of strength and 
vitality.’,—IRA LEONARD, Lowell, Mass. 


For that Tired Feeling. 


It 


‘‘When suffering from loss of appetite or that tired 
feeling, or when I am troubled with skin eruptions and 
the blood needs purifying, I take AYER’S Sarsapa- 
rilla and find relief in a few days. For the past five 
years I have used it as a spring and autumn medicine, 
being convinced that it is the very best preventive of 
fevers in this climate. I gladly recommend it to all who 
are in need of an alterative and _tonic.’?— ERNEST 
GUILLOUD, Teacher, 21 South St., San Antonio, Texas. 


always Relieves. 

‘*For several years past I have regularly taken 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla, not to cure any specific disease, 
but to tone up the system preparatory to the heated term. 
It always relieves that feeling of languor so prevalent 
during the spring months.’’—H. H. Davis, Nashua, N. H. 


For Liver Complaint. 


“IT am convinced that AYER’S Sarsaparilla saved 
my life, after having been sick a whole year from liver 
complaint. The best physicians being unable to help me, 
and having tried three other proprietary medicines without 
benefit, I at last took AYER’S Sarsaparilla. The 
result was a complete cure. Since then I have recom- 
mended this medicine to others, and always with success. 
I am convinced that AYER’S Sarsaparilla is best for 
female complaints.’,—MARY SCHUBERT, Kansas City, Ks. 


Total Loss of Energy. 


‘*Every spring for years I have had intolerable head- 
aches and total loss of energy, so that the season which 
should be welcomed by me was a dread, for, as the 
warm, pleasant days arrived, they brought to me lassitude 
and pain. My druggist had known me from childhood, 
and advised me to take, early in the spring, AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla. I commenced using it in March, and have 
not had, since then, the first symptomi of headache; my 
appetite is splendid, and I perform my daily duties with a 
cheerfulness and energy that surprises myself. I take 
pleasure in telling all my friends of the merit of AYER’S 
Sarsaparilla, and the happy results of its use.’’—Lizzig 
W. DE VEAU, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It will purify your blood, aid digestion, quicken your appetite, and infuse new life 
Be sure to get AYER’S, and do not take a so-called substitute. 


Sarsaparilla. 
The Best Health=Restorer. 


“‘T can never be too thankful for the benefit which my 
wife received from the use of AYER’S Sarsaparilla. 
She was suffering with a variety of symptoms, difficult to 
define, but in which the liver appeared to be principally 
involved. The medical treatment at our command did 
her little or no good. Fortunately AYER’S Sarsapa- 
rilla came under our notice, and she was induced to try it. 
After taking three bottles of this medicine, she regained 
her health completely, and this we desire to testify 
for the good of others.”—JamEs P. Orr, Sulphur, 
Henry Co., Ky. 


Weak and Languid. 


‘‘My constitution is naturally delicate, but some time 
ago I became so weak and languid that I was unable 
perform my work, which is mental. A fine eruption, 
which gave much trouble and distress, made its app: 
ance on my skin. The physicians’ prescriptions prow'"g 
of no avail, I was induced to try AYER’S Sarsapar:''4, 
and soon my strength returned and my skin resumed! " 
natural appearance. For a tonic, blood-purifier, 
general health-restorer, I can heartily recommvn 
AYER’S Sarsaparilla.”—Miss MAGGIE O’NEILL, Fest 
Nodoway, Iowa. 


AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
HAS CURED OTHERS, WILL CURE YOU. 
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TWELVE YARDS OF ROSES. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


It happened in one of those provincial cities 
where people have many of the good qualities of 
village life to which they feel supremely superior, 
and many of the excellencies of the great cities, 
beside which they are cheerfully unconscious of 
inferiority. 

In such places neighborly kindness is apt to be 
a swift and active fact, and to find hearty and 
successful ways of expressing itself. 

Call the name of the town Energy, 
since we must call it something. The 
story concerns a little mvalid girl 
who lived in Energy, and to whom 
there recently occurred a pleasant 
thing which is of especial interest to 
these columns. 

She lived off from a back street in 
a back alley, in a rear room ; in fact, 
on the rear side of everything—the 
dark side, the lonely side, the side 
that means pain and deprivation 
and solitude, a past without frolic, 
and a future without fun. There 
helonged to this little girl's life all 
the pathos that clings to the union 
of three mismated facts—childhood, 
illness and poverty. 

The child of whom we tell was 
called Darl. 

Her mother called her Darling— 
nobody else had since, and she was a 
sick baby, too, which made it worse 
to have a dead mother—and the 
little girl liked the name, and tried 
to say it before she could talk; she 
got so far as Darl, and had stopped 
there. 

So she came to be known as Darl. 
But her aunt, who took care of her, 
called her Mary Ann, unless she felt 
very well herself, or almost happy. 

Now there are different ways of 
writing a biography, long ways and 
short ways, and if one reads these 
few sentences carefully, one will find 
m them the whole biography of 
Darl up to the time when our sketch 
begins. That was the time when her 
aunt tried to paper the sick-room. 

It was a bit of a room,—eight feet 
by nine,—and not a warm room at 
all; 1t opened out of the kitchen, and 
it looked upon a shed, and a barn, 
and a board fence, and some straw, 
and an old broken carryall, where 
the neighbors’ children went to play 
at going to ride, and up to a piece 
of sky, too small to mention; but 
Darl thought so much of that sky 
that she mentioned it every time you 
saw her, and said how beautiful it 
was! And how fortunate she was 
to be able to see it, she said. 

There never was such a sweet- 
hearted, bright-natured invahd as 
Darl. Everybody said that. Even 
her old aunt, who was neither bright 
nor sweet, admitted that. In her 
way, which was a crabbed, whining way, she loved 
the child, and tried to do her duty by her. But 
she had rheumatism and poverty and old age 
und hard work, and no relatives and few friends, 
herself, so she was not always interesting to Darl. 

“But she has times,”’ the little mvalid would 
say. “Aunt Phoebe has times. Then you can’t 
think how delicious she can be.” 

Now, one of these “delicious” times had come 
to Aunt Phoebe this last autumn, and she had 
said ; 

‘Mary Ann, I’m goin’ to paper your room if I 
alt too lame to clomber up.” 

Then Darl had answered : 

“O Aunt Phebe, Aunt Phoebe! Do you think 
you can afford it? I’m afraid it will be too 
expensive for you. I’ve wanted a paper on this 
old black whitewash—oh, I’ve wanted one ever 
since T was born into this room.” 

Darl looked about the little room; out at the 
shed, and the barn, the straw, and the old carryall 
where the well children were playing tally-ho; 


then up at the sky, which was gray as gloom (it 


Was one of those dark days we had at the last 


of October), then back at the bare walls of her | But, as the good angels who hang over the 
nine-by-eight room. | decisions of stupid people would have it, Aunt 
To say that the walls had been white, once, is | Phoebe had not bought an ugly paper. Really it 
to say a very polite thing. Now, they were all | was pretty—very pretty. It was pink, pale and 
shades of gray and grime, soot and smoke, dis- | pure, almost a plain tint when you hung it; only 
repair and decay. marked by a faint outline of rose-leaves and buds 
Darl had longed, how often! for a pretty | when you examined it; one of those invisible 
papered wall to look at. She had never said so | patterns which mean anything or nothing unless 
before. People do not understand what such | one chooses to come close to them, and which 
things mean to the sick; nor what it is to have no | melt into a soft expanse of coler on the walls. 
world outside the walls of one sad room. | Aunt Phoebe, by some lucky accident, had 
It is hard to be a sick child. Not many of the happened to select one of those marvels of modern 
grown sick are as patient as this little maid, or | household art which are to be had for a price 
try so hard not to give trouble. She had her | well-nigh as invisible as the design. And pink 


the plaster-dust flew about, the steps fell, and the 
paste-pot tipped over, and poor Darl was very 
tired when night put an end to the commotion ; 
almost too tired to admire the new paper. 

“1 shall enjoy it to-morrow, Aunt Phoebe,’’ she 
said weakly. “It's "most too dark, now. But | 
shall enjov it like—like well folks to-morrow. 
You are so delicious, auntie!” 

“It don’t jine in two places up to top,” observed 
Aunt Phoebe, in that ungracious tone of hers by 
which she spoiled a pleasant thing. She stepped 
sprawling over the fallen step-ladder and un- 
pinned her skirt. 

“And there's a spot over the bureau where the 
paper gin out. But I can't holp it. 
I can’t do no more if I was to die 
for it, or vou neither.”’ 
“The bordering will cover all 
that,”’ said Darl, cheerfully. 

















Aint it tasty ? 


| friends—tittle neighbors and other well girls who | was Darl’s own color. If she had been a well, 
came to see her Sunday afternoons; there was | rich girl, she would have worn pretty rose surahs, 
one in particular who was not poor, and who | and crépe, and pink ribbon on white dresses, and 
came quite often. Her girl name was ‘Queen | quilted pink linings in white hoods trimmed with 
Mab,”’ but her real name was,—it really is of no | down. 

Aunt Phoebe could not afford a paper-hanger, 


| consequence; Jane, perhaps, or Susan or Mabel, 
if you come to think of it. so she put on the pink paper herself. 

All the girls who took the trouble to come at This was a great event in the nine-by-eight 
all, liked Darl, and Queen Mab told them about| room. Aunt Phoebe groaned so, to begin with, 
| the wall-paper, so that everybody knew of it, and | being rather lame to climb the steps—and the 
it was quite a matter of public interest before it | steps were rickety. She said: ‘‘What if I should 
had left the paper store. tomble ?”’ 

Aunt Phoebe chose the paper herself. She gave Darl lay with her eves shut, she was so afraid 
| twelve and a half cents a roll for it. She brought | her aunt would come down ina heap and break 
| it home in her own rheumatic fingers and held it| to pieces. She looked terribly brittle up there, 
|in the light by the window where the barn was | with her faded red calico tucked in tight about 
and the carryall, for Darl to see. her bony knees. 
| What air you shettin’ your eyes. for, Mary “Then there wouldn’t be anybody to take care 
Ann ?’’ demanded Aunt Pheebe, shortly. of her,”’ thought the little invalid. She did not 

“Oh!”’ gasped the child, with a long-drawn | say, ‘‘Who would take care of me?” 
breath, “I darsn’t look. It’s so—it’s so im- But Aunt Phoebe did not “‘tomble, 
portant!" she groaned as loud and as long as if she had 

This she said aloud, but to herself she said:|tumbled. The paper went safely up and the 
| ‘Aunt Phoehe’s so likely to get an ug/y paper!" paperer got safely down; it had taken all day; 











although | 


“But I didn’t get no border,” 
replied Aunt Phaebe, mopping up the 
paste, and looking over her shoulders 
at the bed. “I never thought on’t!"’ 

“Never thought of the border! 
cried Darl. 

“Well, I didn’t. And 1 spent all 
my money on the paper. 1 thought 
it would look well enough. Don't 
know's we ever had borders in my 
time. Anyhow, you'll have to go 
without, now. It's hard pleasin 
sick folks anyhow you put it—if 
you're as rheumatic as | be.” 

So said Aunt Pheebe in a short, 
sharp tone. She did not understand 
how it sounded. She did not mean 
to be—as she was. How should she 
know what a jar she sent through 
the delicate nerves of the sick child 
who lay so silent upon the bed, 
staring at her through the darkening 
room ? 





Darl was a sensitive little creature, 
retined by the nature of a lovely 
mother and by the personal experi 
ence of long-suffering and patience 
She had quiet ideas of her own 
about what was pretty and dainty, 
and about colors and the way things 
should look. : 

She had dreamed of this wall 
paper as more fortunate children 
dream of great gala-days, and long 
journeys, and holiday presents that 
little princes would not scorn. Com- 
fortable young people will not know 
what it meant to Darl to have a 
twelve-cent paper on her nine-by- 
eight room; and those who are well 
cannot so much as guess. 

And now the pink paper was 
spoiled! Darl looked up toward 
the ceiling through the dusk, and 
thought how those marred places 
would look by daylight to-morrow, 
and next day, and for all the days 
that she must lie there. The black 
whitewash was luxury beside this 
dismal failure. Oh, if Aunt Phoebe 
had never tried to be ‘delicious !"" 

Darl was very tired, and she cried 
a littlhee—but quite silently. She 
turned her face over in the dark and 
Aunt Phoebe did not see her. She 
would not hurt the old woman's feelings. 

In the morning Darl opened her eves languidly. 
She was afraid to look up at the ragged walls. 
She had slept late and the sun was shining. On 
a level with her eves the pink paper looked fresh 
and fair and pretty. She heard Aunt Phoebe m 
the room. 

“Never mind, Aunt Phoebe,” she said in her 
own cheerful way, “1 can look just about so—and 
if I don’t ever look any higher I can get on 
nicely, auntie. I’m sorry | was so—so disap 
pointed last night. I was a little tired. It is a 
very pretty paper.”’ 

Then she turned quite over and beheld a 
wonderful sight. It was Aunt Phaebe—on tic 
step-ladder again. She was not groaning. She 
looked very pleased and proud. 

Her red gown was tucked in once more about 
her knees. ‘The paste-pot was on the floor. 

In her hand she held a brush and roll of 
bordering. A few feet of the wall were already 
finished with a brand-new frieze. Aunt Phoebe 
was pasting and slapping for dear life. 

“| meant to git it done afore you waked up,” 
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she said with an eager smile on her hard face. | 


“I marched off down town and routed up Mr. 
Ceilin’ at six o'clock, an’ got ye a borderin’. He 
says it’s a very fash’nable pattern. "Taint so 
expensive, neither. I kin make out. I'll iron up 
them old bonnet strings, and go to meetin’ 
evenin’s so nobody won’t notice but they're spick 
span new. There now! I hope ye won’t look so 
peaked as ye did last night.” 

Silent with astonishment, bewilderment, and 
alas! with horror, Darl regarded the new frieze. 
It was a sight to daunt the bravest heart. Even 
Darl’s quailed before it. 

Poor Aunt Phcebe, who had no more eye for 
color than the bantam rooster who sat out on the 
old carryall crowing for some children to come and 
keep him comvany, had encircled those delicate, 
dainty pink walls with a bordering of—I pause 
before I write it—chocolate and scarlet! 


Upon a broad band of burning red a chocolate | 


palm-leaf sat up straight, like a person. Within 


this rich design a one-legged stork regarded a | 


Japanese fan, upon whose open face a canoe with 
a top-mast yailed over a puddle of water, and 
made ineffectual efforts to climb a flight of marble 


steps. 


On these steps a young lady with crooked eyes | 


and a bodkin in her hair clung to the chocolate 
leaf to keep her balance, and had every appearance 
of being about to lose it, burst through the fan, 
and land on the stork’s back. 

No words can tell it. It was past description. 
It was a frieze fit to make a maniac—or cure one. 


Darl gave one look and covered her eyes. Oh, | 


to have to lie and look at that/—days, weeks, 
years—how many of them? The pink walls 
swam before her. 

Aunt Phoebe’s voice seemed to come from a 
great distance as she said: 

“Aint it tasty? I took a sight o' trouble to 
suit ye.” 

The letter-carriers in the town of Energy area 
brisk, bright, sympathetic set of men, and when 
they bring things that please children they are 
quite delightful. The particular carrier who 
visits the street on which lives Darl’s little friend, 
Queen Mab, is never so charming as he 1s on 
Thursdays. This is the day when The Paper 
comes. 

Now this was the oldest, dearest, and most 
interesting child’s paper in the country, and on 
Thursdays the children ran after the carriers in 
quite a little mob. Mab is apt to be at the head 
of it. Most of the children on her street took The 
Paper; but the children in the alley where Darl 
lived could not afford it. 

But Queen Mab lent hers to the little invalid 
every Sunday. I do not mention the name of 
The Paper, because I am particularly requested 
hy the editors of The Companion not to do so; but 
L assure you I would if I could. 

On a particular Thursday of the late autumn of 
this last year, 1891, the carrier on Queen Mab’s 
street tossed out of his bag two dozen copies of 
The Paper for that one little mob, and stopped to 
sort them out, like the Energetic angel of a carrier 
that he was, so that each little man or maid could 
get a copy without waiting to go home for it. 

‘The mob gave him three cheers and three more, 
and he lifted his cap to them and hurried away. 
The children hovered and wavered, and scattered, 
and settled on door-steps and curbs to open The 
Paper. 

Queen Mab, and her two or three particular 
dearest girls, and one quite tolerable boy, strolled 
along by themselves more quietly than the others, 
tearing off the wrappers. Suddenly their gentle 
voices rose into pretty exclamations and little 
cries and shrill sounds of pleasure. 

The tolerable boy whistled—for he was but a 
boy. 

He held out at arm’s-length the early holiday 
greeting of The Paper to its five hundred thou- 
sand subscribers. 

‘It’s a yard—it must be a yard of roses!"’ cried 
the boy; for he was mathematical—being a boy. 

“A yard?’’ retorted Queen Mab. “It’s a 
garden!’ For she liked to take down the toler- 
able boy; although she was fond of him in a 
way, too. 

Whatever one called it, there were the roses; 
fourteen of them,—a pictureful, running horizon- 
tally over a long, narrow canvas. An artist who 
‘knew how’’ had arranged the new and charming 
fancy. 

Upon a soft, dull background, and enfolded by 
their own leaves, lay the fourteen roses; the 
crimson, the pink, the gold and the white— 
Jacqueminot, Catherine Mermet, Perle de Jardin, 
the Bride's rose, and the great La France. 

Some hung their heads sleepily. The Bride’s 
rose had a shy air. Some looked at one softly. 
One full Catherine had a haughty expression. 
But every one of them looked alive. 

The natural thing to do was to bend the face 
and breathe their perfume. One felt as if they 
must be watered, and put to bed in a washbowl 
at night. Really, they were roses; and that is 
saying a good deal. 

“T never,’’ said Queen Mab slowly, when all her 
girls had done ohing and ahing, and saying, “How 
sweet!’’ and shrieking, ‘How perfectly lovely !’’ 
and the endurable boy had said they weren’t half 
bad, either, “IT never saw anything that made me 


made me feel this way. I’ve got te do some- 


thing about these roses. You can’t eat them. 
You can’t wear them. You can’t even smell 
them. You can’t put them in a vase.” 


’ 


“You can frame them,’’ observed one of her 
girls, who always did what other people did. 

“Yes, you can frame them,’’ said Queen Mab, 
who did things differently, ‘‘but 1t seems to me 
| as if there were something else. I can’t get at it, 
| but it’s inside of my mind. Perhaps Darl will 
| know. I’m going right over to show my yard of 
roses to Darl. She isn’t so well since her Aunt 
Phoebe made that awful blunder —’’ 

Queen Mab’s sentences and her hurrying feet 
stopped suddenly together. The color shot all 
over her pretty face. 

“T’ve got it!"’ she cried. ‘I’ve got the inside of 
my mind! I know what to do with the roses. 
Quick! quick! Come, girls—here, see! You boy, 
hurry up! Call all our set—call everybody— 
| tell them all! Meet me at the old carryall back 
|of Darl’s house in ten minutes and don’t be late 
|any one of you, or I shall die of my idea, it’s so 
delightful, and so you'd never know what it was, 
| and what would you do then ?” 


The curtain to the window in the eight-by- 
nine room was down; Darl was so sick that day 
that she did not even care to look at the patch of 

sky. Beside all her too familiar miseries, the 
| new frieze gave her a sick headache. 

| This was literally true, and easily explicable, 
| for the old wall was uneven, and the straight 
| tines of the scarlet bar that upheld the chocolate 
| palm-leaf and its contents trem 
| bled and rolled in dizzy waves 
| which the excessive discord of 
the colors made worse than need 
be to the shrinking eye. 

Poor Darl shrank and suffered, 
had her headaches and said 
nothing. Aunt Phoebe began to 
suspect that her bordering was 
not an eminent success, and was 
miserable too, in her way; and, 
take it altogether, the holiday 
times of the year were coming 
on more sadly than usual into 
the narrow life of our brave and 
patient little sick girl. 

Now she did not see the chil- 
dren on the carryall, the curtain 
being down; they collected quiet- 
ly, for Queen Mab had ordered 
them to, and they generally did 
as she ordered. 

The nine girls and the tolerated 
boy sat on the carryall for half 
jan hour, and tiptoed and whis- i 

pered and pondered. 
| **L wanted to keep mine myself.” 





“TI never had anything like it before in all my 
life.”” 

“1’d like to think of it over night.” 

“It’s asking a good deal of anybody, Queen 
Mab.”’ 

“Well, I won't say I won't—” 

“L’'d be willing to, if you'd wait awhile till I 
get tired of it—say next June.” 

“IT don’t know’s my family would want me to, 
but I s’pose I could ask ’em.”’ 

This from the nine dearest girls perched on 
the carryall seats and broken shafts. But the 
endurable boy sat on the whiffletree, and listened, 
and whittled up a spoke before he said : 

“You bet I will!” 

Then the girls looked at each other and looked 
at the boy and felt ashamed, and talked it all 
over again, and doubted no longer but yielded 
like one girl. 

They went away in a pretty group with shining 
eyes and happy lips, like children who were 
not thinking altogether of their own good times, 
but were bent on some delightful conspiracy for 
“something not themselves.” 

Still, Darl knew nothing about it; the bantam 


Darl from a nap and Aunt Phoebe drew up the 
curtain. 

Nobody was to be seen but the rooster, and 
Aunt Phoebe ‘‘shooed’’ him away. 

One day, a week or more after the conclave 
upon the carryall, Darl was quite surprised and a 
little troubled. Aunt Phoebe wanted to clean house. 
What was worse, she wanted to clean Darl’s own 
room. Nothing else would do. Aunt Phoebe 
was determined and a little cross about it. 

Queen Mab came in and offered to help get 
Darl over into Aunt Pheebe’s own bedroom, on 
the other side of the kitchen; she did not seem to 
think that it was at all extraordinary or unkind 
in Aunt Phoebe to make such a fuss, and Darl 
submitted, sighing, for it hurt her to be moved. 

Queen Mab got her into her old gray wrapper 
and rolled her over in her easy-chair, and on the 
way she said: 
| You most need a new wrapper, don’t you, 

dear ?”’ 

| ‘Yes; but I can’t have it, you know,” said 
| Darl, sweetly. 

| Queen Mab was very gentle and loving and 
| tender ; she ran in and out a great many times 
| that day to see Darl, and made the day as easy 
las she could, for it seemed to be a hard day,— 
there was so much cleaning to be done, and there 
seemed to be such unnecessary commotion in 
Darl’s own room. 

“When Aunt Pheebe isn’t delicious, you know, 
she ¢s noisy,’’ said Darl, confidentially. 

“T'll read you ‘Alice in Wonderland,’ ’’ observed 





“So did I,—I’d set my heart ’n’ soul on it.’’ | 


rooster came and sat on the carryall and crowed | 
at the children as they ran softly away ; he waked 
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Queen Mab, irrelevantly. Darl stared, but said | 


nothing. 

“She thinks I’m fretful,’? thought the poor 
girl. She did not say any more about the noise, 
but bore it silently. 

By four o’clock it was all over,—it being then 
the hour before sundown,—and the day was 
bright in Energy, so that the poor tenement was 
flooded with light from the blazing west as the 
invalid child, in her hard easy-chair, was rolled 
back across the kitchen to her own room. 

Aunt Phoebe stood in the kitchen in her best 

| bombazine dress. She had on her bonnet as if 
she were going to a meeting. Darl’s quick eye 
perceived that it had new strings. Aunt Phoebe 
looked quite happy. 

| Queen Mab pushed the chair along gently. 

| «Tell me if I jar,"’ she said. 


Queen Mab was in such a flutter that she hardly | 


trusted herself to speak. The hard easy-chair 
made its last jolt over the threshold of the old 
room, and came toa halt. 

The old room? Oh, the new room, the wonder- 
{ful room, the beautiful room! The wonderful 





thought! The beautiful deed! The kindness, the 
prettiness, the dearness! Darl held her breath— 
gave one look, and covcred her eyes for joy ; even 
as that other day she had covered them for dread 
and disappointment. 

Across the little room the winter sunshine 
flooded and pulsed. A good fire was going 
merrily in the kitchen, and the room was quite 
warm and comfortable. The old rag carpet was 
shaken and swept. Upon its dingy face beside 
| the bed a great white fur rug lay, warm and 
| thick. It was none the less glorious to Darl’s 
| eyes because it had come from Queen Mab’s own 
dainty room, you may believe. 

In the window there seemed to hang new 
| curtains; they were of thin white stuff, with a 

lace edge; they were looped back with a pink 
ribbon. The bed was neatly made, with fresh 
| white counterpane and pillows. Roses in a glass 
vase stood on the medicine-table. 

| Across the foot-board of the old bed lay folded 
la little gown of pink cashmere, trimmed with 
swan’s-down. All over the pink walls the sunlight 
throbbed like the light on the petals of a great 
| rose. 

“And don’t you tell,’’ whispered Queen Mab, in 
little jerks, to Aunt Phoebe. ‘But we’re making 
her a lamb’s-wool puff—done by Christmas—don’t 
you breathe '—all us girls—pink on one side and 
gray on the other, and —” 

Queen Mab began to dance up and down. She 
couldn’t help it. She couldn’t ‘stand it’’ long 
enough to finish her sentence. 

“Look up, Darl!” she cried. ‘Look up!” 

“I darsn’t,”’ said Darl. She was thinking of 
that scarlet and chocolate border; of the stork, 
and the Japanese fan, and the canoe with a top- 
mast climbing the steps, and the young woman 
with a bodkin, about to tumble through. 

“T shall never,’’ whispered Darl, ‘I shall never 
look at an ugly thing when I can see a lovely 
one !”’ 

Instantly she made up her mind. She would 
never look more than six feet high in that beautiful 
room again. She would never so much as think 
about that border up there. 

“T won't see it, no I won’t, Mab! You can’t 
make me be so ungrateful as to spoil a lot of 
lovely things for one that isn’t. I’m not born 
that way.” 

“Well, you aint, Mary Ann,” said Aunt 
Phoebe, wiping a corner of her northeast eye, 
“and I'll own to it. That’s the truth.” 

“But look up! Look up!’ entreated Queen 
Mab. ‘To please me, Darl.” 

To please Queen Mab where would not Darl 
have looked? Slowly she lifted her wan, sweet 
face, and raised her tired eyes. 

There was no chocolate and scarlet border. 
There was no sick headache, and no bold, red bar. 
| The stork, the fan, the canoe, the bodkin, and all 
i the rest of Mr. Ceiling’s fashionable border had 











vanished. Across the top of the sick-room, 
melting into the pale, pink walls, there ran a 
frieze so exquisite that Darl’s head swam at the 
sight of it, as if she had been a little intoxicated 
girl. 

Upon a ground of the pink paper, cut and laid 
transversely, to hide the *‘fashionable”’ horror of 
Aunt Phcebe’s wide bordering forever from sight, 
roses of every fair color—the crimson, the gold, 
the white and the pink,—Jacqueminot, Perle de 
Jardin, Bride’s roses, haughty Catherines, and 
the great La France—ran riot overhead. 

The ceiling itself was tinted, not white, not 
pink, but “the something just between’ that 
blurred into the roses, which in their turn melted 
into the walls; and in short, it was a frieze fit 
|for an art club. It was, as Darl would say, 
| “delicious.” 

It did not occur to her, till Queen Mab explained 
| it, how the wonder happened. The children who 
| took The Paper had given up their yards of roses 
| for her sake—the well ones to the sick one, the 
| free to the prisoner, the happy to the denied. 





| Into the sick child’s barren, flowerless life her 


little neighbors had yielded this one 
pleasure out of their own full measure 
of joy. 

“We had to have twelve yards of 
roses,’’ explained Queen Mab, her words 
hurrying over her happy lips, ‘‘for my 
father sent our man to put the paper 
up and he knew how to measure, ’n’ 
mother sent the cashmere wrapper, but 
we had to explain it to Aunt Phoebe, 
and the bonnet-strings besides—and you 
never would believe how lovely that 
boy was about it! All the girls were 
angels, and as willing as cherubs, but 
the boy was a seraphim. He avas, he 
was!’ added Mab, decidedly. 

‘But we fell two short,”’ proceeded 
the little lady, sighing softly as she 
glanced at the frieze with proud, 
triumphant eyes. ‘We only got ten 
yards, and we only had ten children; 
but what do you suppose? That boy, 
he subscribed for another copy to get 
another yard of roses. He did, really ; 
you never would believe it. He did it out of his 
pocket-money, saving up for club skates,—but 
he said he guessed lis grandfather would think 
of skates,—and he’s given it to a bootblack he 
knows!” 

“Given the skates ?”’ asked Darl, breathlessly. 

“Why, no, The Paper! And guess where the 
rest came from ?”’ 

“Oh, how can I guess anything?” cried 
bewildered Darl, beginning to sob with excite- 
ment and delight. 

“It came in two pieces,” said Mab, solemniy, 
“for we had to have a third of a yard more, you 
see; and I looked it up in vulgar fractions, but I 
forget how much a half a third is—anyhow, I 
sha’n’t tell their names; but they were both girls 
and they didn’t know you, don't you see? So 
why should they ? 

“And they were one-third willing, and another 
third not willing, so we split the difference with 
some scissors, and one she gave the pink ones at 
the left, and the other she gave the Bride’s—and 
we pieced ’em together over the top of your bed, 
where you'll never know anything about it! 

“But there’s a girl | know,” added Mab, ina 
low tone; ‘“‘she was sick, too. You don’t know 
her, Darl,—she lives on our street,—but she was 
sicker than you, Darl, and suffered so. And she 
insisted on it, we must take the whole of her yard 
to piece out; and we wouldn’t, but she said we 
must. But I made those well ones do it; and so 
you see she sent it to us yesterday, by a girl she 
knew who knew our boy, and to-day, Darl,— 
to-day, that other sick girl died. 

“And here are Aer roses,” said Queen Mab, 
softly, laying the picture down on Darl's lap. 
“And whatever shall I do with them? For | 
don’t know.” 

Darl lifted the dead girl’s roses to her lips, and 
laid them back in Queen Mab’s hands. Her own 
trembled; her eyes ran over. 

‘Keep them, dear,’’ she said, “‘I’d rather. She 
knew. She understood.” 

‘You det!’ cried a big voice at the window at 
that too solemn moment. The two girls started. 
Aunt Phcebe shook and said **Boo!” Then she 
jumped and said *‘Shoo!”’ 

Queen Mab ran and put aside the new white 
muslin curtain. There stood the endurable boy. 
Behind him were the nine dearest girls. On the 
old carryall sat two little strangers. 

“Those are the ha/f-thirds of a yard,” whispered 
Queen Mab, pointing them out. 

All the children were peeping and laughing. 
Upon the top of the carryall the bantam rooster 
crowed as if the whole thing were his idea. 
Above, the dear, familiar patch of blue sky looked 
down. 

Darl watched the children steadily for a 
moment; then, but tremulously, she glanced at 
her roses. She hardly dared to look at them 
yet. 

The room swam in a sea of light and pinkness. 
Her head whirled. The roses and the sky 
looked down serenely, like friends who had come 
to stay. The sunshine trembled, for it was time 
for itto go. Queen Mab ran over and opened the 
window a little way. 

‘Dear girls, and one boy,” Darl began, ‘I'd 
like to say—I’d like to tell you—oh, I can’t tell 
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you,” broke down Darl, “‘but if ever you are sick | She packed her trunk and set forth upon a ' sorrowfully. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“It has been a long time since, 


in one very little room a good many years, you | pilgrimage to the place of her old home in and I—I have knocked about a good deal.” 


might almost understand !”’ 


southern Georgia, which she had not seen for | 
| in order to dig for the lily-bulbs. 


| twenty years. 


————_—_—_—_< 9-2 —_——_ 


| 
| 
For the Companion. | 


RESURRECTION 


where the bramble grew, the roses bloom— 
i streasns break out amid the unfruitful sand 
If the all-healing sun burst the imprisoning gloom, 
And fields of wheat white unto harvest stand, 
Where once the unkindly soil chilled the implanted seed, 
May not our hearts proclaim “The Lord is risen indeed ? 
T. FARDON. 


et 


For the Companion. 


EASTER SUNSHINE. 


with a sigh, as she turned from the window. | 
There were already premonitory drops on the | 
doorstep. 

It was the afternoon of the day before Easter, 
and this little woman had set her hopes upon | 

‘nshine for the morrow. 

Not that she was at all concerned about her | 
tvilette. Small damage could the ram do the 
black surah that had seen four years’ service, | 
and the prim silk bonnet that had been made 
over in the fall for the second time; and happily 
their wearer was of a constitution so robust that 
no weather could keep her from church. 

“To be sure, I can wear a waterproof,”’ she said 
again, cheerily. Living alone, she had contracted 
the habit of talking to herself. 
so sorry to miss the sunrise on Easter day. 
And there are my lilies—my dear lilies!” 

Miss Torrance, looking down upon her tidy 
little flower-border, heaved a deeper sigh; yet she 
smiled, too, through a mist of tears, as her eyes 
rested on the array of dazzling white chalices in | 
bloom under her sitting-room window. | 

“The rain would certainly ruin them, so I may | 
as well go out and gather them while it is light,” 
she said, resignedly. 

These lilies had a history. They were blooming 
this Easter for the first time since the lonely little | 
maiden lady had planted them in the prim 
flower-border beside the porch, when she came to 
Weston a stranger, three years before. She had 
brought the bulbs from the graves of her kindred, 
in a far distant place, and very precious they 
were to her. 

Miss Torrance was alone in the world; and 
though a measure of good-fortune had fallen to 
her lot in these latter days, she had known many 
bitter sorrows and privations in her nearly fifty 
years of life. She had once made one of a large, 
happy and prosperous family, who kept all 
festivals with cheer and interchange of gifts. But 
one by one her nearest and dearest had died, and 
she was left to grow old alone, without resources, 
among strangers. 

She was shy, and though she won kindness 
always, she had not the gift of making those 
close friends with whom joys and sorrows are to 
be shared. 
herself, she was forced to drift from place to 
place, so that old acquaintances lost sight of her. 

She had not been content in this unsettled life, 
but had accepted her lot cheerfully. She had 
never even wished her loved ones back, thinking | 
of the hardships they had escaped, until that day 
when it was made known to her that old Anthony 
Wales, a distant kinsman, whom she had some 
difficulty in recalling to mind, had bequeathed 
her the little house and lot in Weston, with a 
sum which yielded a modest competence. 

To Miss Torrance, so long inured to a round 
of poorly-paid toil, this inheritance seemed like 





freat wealth; but when the idea first presented 
itself that she might live once more in a home of 
her own, she realized her isolation as never 
before, 

“I shall be all alone!” she said, shudderingly. 

Oh, if they could but come to life!” 

Miss Torrance was at that time a governess in 
& young ladies’ boarding-school in Kentucky. | 


| sunken 
“Yes; it is going to rain,’’ Miss Torrance said, | 


| ness, such as she had never 


“But ’m always | 
| 


| graves. 


Moreover, in the struggle to maintain | 
| 





In this time, her father’s beautiful house, her | he said, as he knelt stiffly on the ground. 
childhood’s home, had passed into the hands of | never moved from my place in all these 
But it} yet I've had to miss the old familiar faces all the 


strangers, and was no longer the same. 
was not this old roof-tree she had come to visit; 
it was the nook in the quiet cemetery where lay 
her father and mother, her four sisters and an 
only brother. 


The old man had taken out his clumsy knife, 
‘Well, well!” 
“T’ve 
years, 


same, Miss Agatha. ‘We all do fade as a leaf;’ 
but you mind there will comea great awakening.”’ 
“Yes,’’ said Miss Torrance, in a whisper. 
The old man grubbed on in silence, moving 


On a drear November day, with a gray sky | from grave to grave. 


and a dim sun, Miss Tor- 
rance stood once more beside 
these beloved graves. The 
dead leaves lay upon the 


| counted them, to 
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| the only brother who “entered into rest’’ before 
| life’s work had well begun, and the two sweet 


sisters older than herself, who “put on immor- 
tality’’ the same day, and the twin—all were 
there! Over and over again Miss Torrance 
ngake sure there could be no 
mistake; and the opening flowers of light smiled 
up at her, as if each of her beloved dead had sent 
her an individual greeting. 

Even so were they blooming on those far-away 
graves. Miss Torrance, in memory of her 
mother’s vigil at the Easter dawn, wished to cut 

her lilies in the light of the 
new-risen sun of Master day ; 
for they were to adorn the 


altar, a memorial in testi- 





mounds, and the 

broom-sedge rustled mourn- 

fully in the autumn wind. 
An anguish of homesick- 


known in all the days of 
her drifting homelessness, 
took possession of her, as she 
laid her hand with reverent 
love, now upon one lichen- 
stained headstone, now upon 
another. She that 
she might come here daily ; 
if she could, hfe would not 
be so lonely. But there was 
attached to old Anthony 
Wales's bequest the condi- 
tion that she should live in 
the little house he had left 
her in the far-away Alabama 
town; and after all, her dead 
were not in this place of 


wished 


When her agitation had 
spent itself, Miss ‘Torrance 
looked up and saw coming 
along the nearest pathway a 
bent old man; and as he 
drew nearer she recognized 
Michael Stewart, the keeper 
of the cemetery. 

He did not know her. She 
Was a young woman when 
he saw her last,and now she’ + 
was gray-haired, faded and 
care-worn. 

She had not the heart to 
make herself known to him, 
and leaned in silence upon 
her mother’s tombstone, 
while he rested on his staff 
and peered at her. 

“The Torrance  burial- 
lot,”’ he said at last. **Know 
the fam’ly ?” 

“Yes,”’ Miss Torrance an- 
swered, faintly. 





“Dead an’ gone,’’ mum- 
bled the old man. ‘Good 


people, none better; but dead 

an’ gone, dead an’ gone.” 
Miss Torrance sighed. 
‘It’s a dolesoie pastime,”’ 

the old keeper commented, 


‘sittin’ here, with the dead leaves a-rustlin’, an’ | 
that broom-sedge everlastin’ly whisperin’, whis- | self up with effort. 
| each blessed sleeper; that’s your wish, aint it?” 


perin’; y’ oughter see the place in the springtime, 
all a-bloom with lilies.” 





Lady, may | have one lily? 


“There!” he sighed at last, as he pulled him- 
“T’ve took you some from 


“Oh, yes! Thank you!” Miss Torrance replied 


**Lilies ?”” echoed Miss Torrance, with sudden | with fervor, spreading out her handkerchief to 


recollection. ‘‘Lilies!”’ she repeated, softly; and 
a strange, new joy, born of that recollection, 
stirred in her heart. She remembered well the 
lilies that her mother had loved. 

“Aye,” the old man responded. 


here. 
lilies an’ lilies about the old Torrance 
home on Cherokee Avenue, but they 
*peared to all die out when the 
Torrances left it. There aint 
more of ’em about, exceptin’ right 
here among these Torrance graves. 

“Old Madam Torrance surely 
loved them lilies. They always 


long’s she lived, the old lady used 
to come here by streak o’ dawn on 
Easter day, to see the sunrise. 
She’s been dead this many a year, 
but the lilies they go on bloomin’.”” 

Miss Torrance smiled. It 
her glad to hear this. 

“There was one daugliter,’’ the 
old man babbled on, “the last of 
‘em. She went away, an’ maybe 
now she is dead, too.” 

“IT wonder,” said Miss Torrance, 
“if T could dig some of the roots ?”’ 


made 


“You would rol these graves ?”’ 
“But Tam Agatha Torrance, you 
know,’’ said she, gently. ‘¢And I may 
never come again. My home’’—she 
faltered at the word, grown foreign 
to her use—“I live so far away.” 
**Miss Agatha, be you ?”’ quavered the old man. 
“Well-a-day! Surely you’vea right to them lilies. 
Ah me! how you do bring back the old time, the 
days of the Austins, an’ the Monroes, an’ the 
Fenners; all of ’em friends with the Torrances. 
But they moved from hereabouts years ago; an’ 
what has become of ’em all, eh, Miss Agatha ?’’ 
“I don’t know,” Miss Torrance answered, 


no | 


bloom about Easter, an’ I mind, as | 


“What?” cried the Keeper, sharply. 


receive the roots; and as she tied them up Michael 
Stewart talked on. 
“T mind me of another time, once before, I dug 


some 0’ these same tilies,”” he said; ‘but I took 


| em all from your sister Rose’s bed, over there.” 
“It was Madam Torrance set ’em | 
There was always lilies an’ | the white cross inscribed “Rose ‘Torrance, aged 


Miss Torrance looked up with quivering lids at 
twenty-seven.” 

“It was when the Austins the 
were a-movin’ away, an’ you was already gone; 
little Mary Austin she come a-skippin’ after me, 


an’ Monroes 


an’ would have some v’ the lilies from Miss Rose’s 


grave, for Miss Rose had been her Sunday-school 
teacher. ‘An’ these white lilies of hers keep me in 
mind of the resurrection,’ says the child; so what 
could I do, Miss Agatha, but dig ‘em for her? 
“She was just about thirteen that time, anda 
child little Mary Austin. 


lovin’-hearted Was 


| Well, if she’s livin’, God bless her, say 1; an’ if 


she’s dead, God rest her. Miss Rose was your 
twin, wasn't she, Miss Agatha?" 

Miss Torrance nodded; for 
could not speak. 


“We all do fade as a leaf,’ murmured the old 


ihe moment she 


man, 

Miss Torrance’s first and chief concern, when 
she took up her abode in the small cottage she 
had inherited on the outskirts of Weston, was to 
plant the lilv-bulbs in the flower-border under the 
sitting-room window, where she could have them 
well in view. 

Twice the spring returned and the lilies did not 
bloom; but no one in Weston knew the secret of 
that flower-border, where only the delaying lilies 
were allowed to grow. 

When, upon the approach of the third Easter 
after she came to live in Weston, she beheld at 
last the promising flower-stalks shoot up, some- 
thing of the long-forgotten joy of childhood in the 
of and 


green buds 


coming of spring tool her; 
after a days the 
tovk form, she with wonder and that 
there were just enough to represent father, 
mother, the little lame sister who died so young, 


possession 


when few slender 


saw jos 


mony of her faith in the 
resurrection of the dead. 

But it was going to rain, 
that pretty sentiment 
about gathering the lilies in 
the light of the rising sun 
must be denied. ‘**However, 
it makes no real difference,” 
Miss Torrance said to herself 
cheerfully, as with a shawl 
over her head and a pair of 
in her hands she 
went out to cut her flowers. 

On her knees, her back to 
the street, she was severing 


and 


scissors 


the last stalk, when she 
heard a childish voice say, 
pleadingly : 

‘Lady, may I have one 
lily? Please, lady, just 


one ?”’ 

Miss Torrance turned with 
a start. Who could have the 
heartlessness to demand one 
of these sacred lilies, she 
wondered, forgetting that no 
knew what they 
were to her. 

Her eyes fell upon a little 
girl wrapped ina shabby red 
shawl, and shivering in the 
mist. If she had asked for 
bread Miss Torrance would 
have gladly given her food; 
but these Easter lilies? No! 
Herlooks refused even before 
her lips uttered the word. 

“Just one!’’ pleaded the 
child, piteously. 

“Impossible, child,’’ said 
Miss Torrance. ‘“‘You don't 
know what ask. I 
haven't one spare, not 
one.”’ 

The 
and 





one else 


you 
to 


child turned away, 
passed swiftly out of 


sight. Miss Torrance -went 
into the house with her 
precious freight. 

On the table beside the 


window was a cut glass 
bowl—one of the few relics 
of her early home that she 
had been able to retain in her 
unsettled life. She had put it there, ready filled 
with water; and she began to arrange her lilies 
In it. 

And a surprising thing happened; for 
whereas she supposed that she had but seven 
lilies, surely counted eight as she placed 


now 


she 


| them in the bowl. 


“There are but seven graves,’ she murmured 
in perplexity, ‘and it seemed to me that I counted 
but one lily to each. It is miraculous.”’ 

But Miss Torrance knew that there had been no 
miracle, and she began to count again. 

“Father, mother, brother—oh, I see! I counted 


two as one for the twins, and J am the other 
twin! Well, I never was good at figures.”’ 


She was smiling at her mistake, but she became 
suddenly grave, remembering the child with the 
wistful eves. 

“T might have given her one,” she sighed in 
keen regret; and all at once her pleasure in the 
lilies underwent a blight. 

“Oh, dear! I wish it had not happened,”’ she 
lamented. ‘But perhaps to-morrow the sun will 
shine, and that child’s face will cease to haunt 
me.” 

She carried the bowl of lilies into the passage 
to remove them from the heat and glare of the 
lamp, for it was now dark, and old Hannah, her 
servant, was making ready to set the table 
for tea. 

“Ts you gwan lay dem lilies on ole Mr. Wales’s 
grave 7’ Hannah inquired. 

“Why, no, Hannah,’’ Miss Torrance answered 
“Ile was buried in South Carolina, beside his 
father and mother.” 

“Well, sho’ly!’” assented Hannah, with ap- 
proval. “Did you know there was a po’ lady 
died o’ Friday, up to Miz Perrine’s ?”’ 

Miss Torrance did know; Mrs. Perrine 
lived some distance away and was still a stranger 
to this new-comer in Weston; but Hannah heard 
all the news of the town. 

“Dee tell how she came puppose ter 
die, Miss Torrance, so’s ter be laid ‘side o’ her 
own people. An’ dis po’ lady, her money all give 
out, an’ her kin was all on’em dead, so dee buried 
her wid charity. But I reckon she gwan rise, all 
de same.” 

“She will rise, all the same, Hannah!’’ Miss 


only 


not 


here o’ 
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Torrance responded, in a sort of ecstasy. She | 
was thinking of her own dead, however, not of | 
the forlorn stranger. 

She ate her frugal supper in the silence of a 
deep joy, deaf to old Hannah, who lounged in | 
the doorway, babbling of many things. After- | 
wards, when the table was cleared and Hannah 
was gone, and the worn Bible and prayer-book | 
that had been her mother’s lay open before her, 
she could not refrain from reading aloud, in the 
gladness that possessed her soul. 

At half-past nine, before she betook herself to | 
hed, Miss Torrance looked out and rejoiced to see | 
the clouds breaking in drifts, and the moon | 
shining the more glorious for the shrouded sky; | 
but when she awoke in the middle of the mght a | 
sobbing rain was falling, and she remembered | 
again to her sorrow the child who begged fora 
lily. 

“She haunts me,’ Miss ‘Torrance moaned, 
tossing on her pillow. “I must find her 


to-morrow.” 

Soothed with this resolve, she slept again, and 
slept late; for no sun illumined that Easter dawn 
in Weston, and the rain was falling still, though 
with a mist-like gentleness. 

Miss Torrance wished to have her lilies on the 
altar before the early service began; and as the 
church was at some distance, and the town-clock 
was striking seven when she put on her overshoes 
and waterproof, she knew that she had no time to 
lose. Therefore she took the shortest route; and 
this led through an old cemetery around which | 
the town had grown, shutting it in on every side. 

Never until now, when haste compelled her 
steps, had Miss Torrance entered this place of 
graves; but the moment the great iron gate 
clanged behind her all sense of haste vanished, | 
and she lingered unawares, where the dandelions 
peeped in the grass, and the vagrant bramble 
trailed its wreath of star-like bloom, setting the 
seal of God’s remembrance upon old tombs 
forgotten of the world. 

“Ye shall arise, for Christ is risen!’’ said Miss 
Torrance in her heart, and quickened her lagging 
pace as she heard the church bell pealing. 

At a turn in the walk she descried, a few yards 
away, a new-made grave. The sight sent a chill 
to her heart, for a new-made grave inevitably 
wears a tragic aspect never seen in mounds 
grass-grown with time. 

Involuntarily Miss Torrance paused; and then 
she perceived that what she saw was not all red 
clay, but a dingy red shawl, covering a little 
tigure prone across the grave. 

With a sob in her throat, Miss Torrance drew 
near. 

“Child,” Said she, pityingly, ‘‘what are ied 
doing here in the rain?’’ Though, indeed, she | 
saw plainly that the little moaning creature was 
grieving her heart out. 

The child sat up, showing a haggard face; and | 
Miss, Torrance with a pang of remorse and a thrill 
of joy recognized the little girl who had asked 
for a lily. 

‘It is my mother,’ said the child. ‘They 
buried her yesterday in the morning.”” She began 
to sob piteously. 

‘Was it for this you wanted the lily ?’? Miss 
Torrance asked, her own tears falling as she 
detached a lily from the bunch she carried. 

«There is nobody but me—only me, to love her | 
and remember her,’’ sobbed the child, in response. 

“Will you have the lily now?’ said Miss 
Torrance, with penitent entreaty. 

The child put out a little meagre hand and took 
the flower, a smile flickering about her mouth 
that still quivered with sobs. 

‘But it is bad for you, sitting here in the rain,” 
Miss Torrance remonstrated. ‘‘Where do you 
live?” 

“IT don't live anywhere now,”’ came the heart- 
broken answer. ‘I stay at old Mrs. Perrine’s, 
but she is going to send me to the orphan 
asylum.”’ 

‘What is your name?’’ Miss Torrance asked. 
Just then the bell of St. Barnabas made itself 
remembered by a sudden silence. ‘Dear me!" 
exclaimed Miss Torrance, and looked at her lilies 
in dismay. 

But the child, with her eyes on the questioner's 
face, answered between sobs: 

‘‘Rose—Torrance—Maxwell.”’ 

Miss Torrance uttered a cry, and the lilies fell 
from her hands upon the new-made grave. 

‘*Your mother was Mary Austin ?’’ she gasped. 

The child nodded; she could not speak for 
tears. 

Miss Torrance dropped upon her knees and 
clasped the little girl in a close embrace. “O 
child, dear child,’’ she said, ‘I knew your mother 
well; and Rose Torrance was my own beloved 
sister.”” 

‘She was my mother’s friend,’’ whispered the 
child, half-frightened; ‘and my mother told me 
she was good.”’ 

“Yes, she was good—so good,’’ sobbed Miss 
‘Torrance; ‘*but—she died.” 

“She will rise again,’’ said the child, serenely. 








’ 


**My mother told me that the dead shall rise. All | 


her people are waiting here.” 

Then Miss Torrance, obeying the gesture of the 
little hand, read on the nearest gravestones the 
long-unspoken names of friends departed—Mary 
Austin’s parents and sisters and brothers. 

“Only my father,’ the child prattled on, ‘was 
buried in the deep ocean. But he, too, shall rise 
again.”’ 


| «Dear child, now I know why your little pale 





“Oh, believe it welll’? cried Miss Torrance. 


THE YOUTH’S 


face haunted me so; Mary, your mother, was 
looking at me through your brown eyes. God 
has surely given you to me this blessed Easter 
day. No asylum shall have you! Let us put 
the lilies here, my little Rose; it is the right place 
for them; and God will understand.” 

The little Rose looked up with a smile unclogged 
by tears; she was beginning to taste consolation. 
“(My mother loved lilies,’’ she said. 





“Yes, I know! I know! Dear, remembering | 
Mary! Let us give God thanks, and come away. 
The dead need us not; but you and I—we need 
each other.”’ 

So, hand in hand, the child bereft and the 
lonely woman went out of the cemetery, a blessing 
each to the other. 

‘Well, Miss Torrance,’’ said old Hannah, ‘I 
been all along a-thinkin’ sich a little gal "ud be a 
comfort to yo’ lonesomeness. An’ her name is 
Rose, you say? Pity it hadn't a-been Lily, now.” 

“No,” said Miss Torrance. ‘I like Rose 
better.”’ 

With such a weight of gladness to carry, Miss 
Torrance could not remain away from church 
that day; so at a later hour, having added to her 
own offering a little sum in Rose’s name, she sat | 
in her accustomed place, a joyful worshipper. 

In the afternoon the clouds clearedaway. ‘See 
the sunshine !*’ cried the child. 

‘Ah, little Rose!’’ Miss Torrance answered 
devoutly. ‘There has been sunshine all this 
day.” Evizasetu W. BELLAMY. 
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For the Companion. 


THE GREAT LANE FRESHET. 


Abner Baldwin and Josiah Glint had been good 
friends and neighbors from their boyhood days. 
They grew up together, married sisters, and 
settled on adjoining farms. There they lived 
monotonous and uneventful lives for more than | 
twenty years. Then came a season of estrange- | 
ment. 

Josiah lived on a fine farm in the angle formed 
by the junction of Salt Creek and Lane River. 
Abner’s farm was just above Josiah’s on the bank 
of the river. Both farms were for the most part 
what is called ‘‘bottom land,’ and subject to | 
overflow during protracted rainy weather. 

Besides being sometimes flooded by the river, 
Josiah’s farm was occasionally inundated by 
Salt Creek, the turbulent little stream which 
flowed along his southern boundary line. Salt | 
Creek seldom rose very high, but when it did so 
its rapid current wrought much greater damage | 
than the rises of the larger but more sluggish | 
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“Things looks kind o’ bad, don’t they, Si?” 

Si said nothing. 

‘How soon kin I come an’ git my rails ?”” 

“Don't know as ye'll git’em at all,’ said 
Josiah. 

“I thought them was mine over yander.”’ 
Abner pointed to a mass of rails and cornstalks 
which were undeniably his. 

“Aint them yourn too, then, an’ them, an’ 
them?" Josiah pointed eloquently to the mud- 
coated logs and treetops. 

“B'leeve they air, Si, most of ’em.”’ 

“Wal, when ye take the last one of ’em off o’ 
my corn we'll talk about lettin’ ye take them rails, 
too.” 

Abner was astonished. 

*“T don’t mind helpin’ ye clear off that mess, 
Si, ef ve ask it. But I'd like to come in to- 
morrer or nex’ day an’ git my rails.” 

“I ferbid ye settin’ foot on my land agin!” 
shouted Josiah. “If I’ve got ter do all yer 
log-rollin’ fer ye, an’ do it in my own cornfield 
to boot, I'll jist keep the good along ‘th the 
trash.” 

«I'll sue ye then!’’ said Abner, angrily. 

“Sue an’ be hanged! I’ll sue ye fer damage 
fer lettin’ yer trash in here, an’ fer ruinin’ my 
corn, if ye come in after yer rails.”’ 

Abner did not bring suit as he had threatened, 
for he saw that the expense would outweigh the 
profits. He made new rails and rebuilt his 
fences. 

Josiah rebuilt his own fences from the rails 


brought down from Abner's farm, together with | 


those which remained of his own. For weeks his 


cornfield was in a fog of smoke from the slimy | 
log-heaps, and in the autumn his crop was far | 


below the average. 

During all this time Josiah and Abner shunned 
each other. Their wives and children were not 
allowed to exchange visits. 


One night of the following spring Salt Creek | 


rose to a height many feet above any point it had 
ever reached in the history of the valley. There 


| had been a week of rainy weather, so that the 


turbulent stream was much swollen, and on this 
particular night there was a tremendous rain- 
storm. 

As the Lane River was swollen greatly, there 
was no adequate outlet for the turbid flood which 
swirled and rushed down the Salt Creek valley. 
Consequently, the current of the Lane was not 
only stopped, but turned back, so that for some 
hours the river actually flowed up stream. 

Then the brawling little stream, like a person 
of passionate impulses, calmed down almost as 
quickly as it had risen. 

The light of morning revealed a strange state of 
affairs to Josiah. Except the very small area of 
high ground about the house, his entire farm had 
been flooded. Everything that would float was 
carried away and stranded on Abner’s farm. 
Here was retribution indeed! 

Who could have dreamed that the current 
would set up stream and carry back to Abner 
that which it had once taken from him? But 
there it was. 


Josiah walked along the upper edge of his farm | 
jand saw thousands of his rails—those he had 
made as well as those he had taken from Abner— | 


piled up on the low knolls of Abner’s farm. 
Josiah also saw Abner looking over his unex- 
pected acquisitions. Among them was Josiah’s 
own stalk-rake. Abner was contemplating it 
with smiles of welcome. 
Then, for the first time in almost a year, Josiah 


| Josiah had no little trouble in making his way in 
| the darkness. At last, when there was but one 
| little depression between him and the rake, he 
found that hollow filled with water, and sat down 
| to await the coming of the wagon. 

| Long he waited there in the darkness, no sound 
| audible save the roar of the river at a distance, 
and the lapping of the water as it rose higher and 
higher. The moon was just casting her first 
faint beams across the land, when, above the 
| sounds of the rushing current and of the nearer 
water which had risen almost to his feet, Josiah 
| heard something of a still more alarming nature. 
A continuous crashing as of splintering timbers 
came from a point up the Lane River. Blent 
with this was a loud roaring, which grew 
momentarily louder and came on. 

What could it be? Josiah rose from the ground 
j}and peered anxiously in the direction of the 
sounds. Louder and louder, nearer and nearer, 
and more incomprehensible! Surely that was a 
falling tree he heard. 

Another and another fell, each nearer than the 
last! Just then the moon came boldly into view, 
and disclosed to Josiah a line of white foam racing 
madly toward him across Abner’s oatfield. 

Then the truth was plain. Deming’s great 
| levee had broken, the Lane was coming down like 
|a low wall moving at speed, and Josiah was 
caught in the flood. 

He stood fora few moments without power to 
| fly or even to take his eyes from that wide crest 
of water charging down upon him. Next instant 
he was whirled away by the torrent, scarcely 
able to keep his head above the water. Soon he 
managed to grasp a solid timber and steady 
himself enough to look around. 

Josiah had already drifted considerably behind 
the crest of the wave, and was now being carried 

rapidly across his own farm, in company with 
brush, logs, cornstalks, and his rails—and 
Abner’s. 

But to what was Josiah clinging for support? 
He could hardly believe it, but it was his stalk- 
rake, the very thing he had gone to bring away. 
Still more astonishing, there was a man clinging 
to the other end of the rake, and he looked 
wonderfully like Abner Baldwin. Josiah had 
begun to think it was only some terrible night- 
mare after all, when a voice hailed him: 

“That you, Si?” 

“Yes. That you, Ab?” 

“Yes, but I don't b’leeve I kin hold on much 
longer.”” 

“T'll help ye; jist hang on a bit longer.” 

Josiah edged his way along to the place where 
Abner was clinging, placed an arm around him, 
and grasped a rake-tooth firmly with each hand. 

*] don’t deserve it, Si,” said Alner. ‘I was 
goin’ to keep this here rake.”’ 

“No, ye wasn’t, Ab. I was goin’ to steal it this 
very night.”’ 

“No, ye wasn’t, Si. I was goin’ to fill ye full 
0’ birdshot.”’ 

“Wal, it seems to be a sort of a pardnership 
affair jist now, as we’ve both got consider ble 
interest in it,”’ said Josiah, grimly. 

Rapidly they drifted over Josiah’s farm until 
they came to Salt Creek, whose swift cross- 
current bore them out into the main channel of 
| the Lane. Both men were nearly exhausted when 
| they were drifted into an eddy, whence the) 
| managed to climb on a great log, and from there 
| into a scrubby tree. 

Abner had been struck by a piece of timber 
| when the flood caught him, and now suffered 





| 


Lane. | set foot on his neighbor’s land, and walked over | great pain. Josiah held him in the tree. 


This river would have been more destructive had 
it not been in some degree controlled by a great 
levee on the farm next above Abner’s. This levee | 
acted in such a way that the water from the Lane, | 
when it did cover the lands of Abner and Josiah, | 
spread over a wide expanse and moved with very | 
little current. | 

But even a slight current will carry wooten | 
things a long distance. Abner’s rail fences, | 
together with brush, logs, and debris from his | 
woodland, were sometimes lifted by the water of 
the Lane River and set down on various parts of 
Josiah’s farm. Then Abner would haul his rails | 
back and rebuild his fences, while Josiah would 
burn the debris. 

But one unlucky spring, when Josiah’s corn 
had just appeared above the ground, the Lane | 
came over its banks and wrought unusual harm. 
Not only were Josiah’s fences removed and | 
Abner’s brought into their places, but Josiah’s | 
cornfield was thickly strewn with treetops from 
the great quantity of timber that Abner had cut 
on his farm during the winter. 

After the water had subsided, Josiah was 
looking about his cornfield one morning. Tree- 
tops, logs, big chips, long sections of bark, fence 
rails, al! covered with slime and mud, were 
reposing on his newly-sprouted corn. Many days 
of hard labor would be needed to cut and pile up 
all this driftwood, which would not burn for 
weeks. 

Much of his corn, which had been the finest in 
the neighborhood, would be ruined. And by the 
removal of Abner’s fences much of Josiah’s corn 
would be trampled into the ground. 

No wonder Josiah was out of sorts. 

If he had been left to himself all might have 
been well, and I should have had no story to 
write. But as Josiah was gloomily viewing his 
flooded property, Abner came across the field. 

‘Mornin’, Si.” 

Si grunted. 











to where Abner stood grinning. 

“I'll come an’ git that rake after a while,”’ said 
Josiah, shamefacedly. 

“Don’t think ye will,” answered Abner. 

‘An’ why don’t ye think I will ?”’ 

««’Cause I ferbid ye to set foot on my land.” 

‘Aint that my rake ?”’ 

‘*‘Wasn’t them my rails ye jist the same as 
stole las’ spring ?"’ 


‘Didn't I put in a hull month clearin’ ver logs | 


out o’ my corntield ?”’ 

‘What d’ye call them, then, an’ whose air 
they ?”’ 

Abner pointed to his oatfield, thickly studded 
with logs and drift which had undeniably come 
from Josiah’s woodland. 

“IT ‘low we’re about even, Ab, so lemme have 
my rake an’ we won’t say nothin’ about the 
rails,”’ said Josiah. 

“T guess we’re nigher even as we stand, so ye 
kin let the rake stay right whar it is.’’ 

Josiah walked home without a word in reply. 
Abner stood chuckling over the discomfiture of 
his brother-in-law. 

Late in the afternoon the Lane, fed fuller by 
countless creeks farther up, crept over its banks 
and came gliding gently into the little depressions 
of the adjacent fields. 

No sooner was it dark than Abner Baldwin, 
armed with a shotgun, took his stand behind a 
tree near the pile of drift where the rake lay. 

No sooner was it dark than Josiah Glint, telling 
his hired man to follow him with a wagon and 


| team as soon as the moon was up, started for the 


scene of his late encounter with his neighbor. 


All night long the flood roared past them, 
bearing uprooted trees, buildings, and various 

| wreckage. But the two men were happy in their 
reconciliation ; for though neither said a word on 
| the subject, each understood that they were 
| firmer friends than ever before. 

Next day their neighbors rescued them, badly 

| chilled, and thoroughly worn out with the long 
| night’s watching. 
The story of the terrible havoc wrought by the 
| Great Lane Freshet is told in the history of the 
valley, and does not belong to this narrative. 
| But neither of the two men who drifted down on 
the stalk-rake ever regretted his experience on 
that night. 

The Baldwin and Glint children now play 
together every day; their mothers are happy in 
the reconciliation, and nowhere can be found two 
firmer friends than Abner and Josiah. 

Harry Howarp. 
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For the Companion. 
SIMPLE FRAMING 


Cabinet-sized photographs may be prettily 
framed in this way. Get from the glazier glass 
cut just the size of the picture, two glasses for 
each picture. On one of them arrange and fastet 
by gum-water at the back any pretty little group 
| of pressed flowers and leaves, buttercups °F 
| pansies, small ferns or four-leafed clovers, aty- 
| thing that is easily pressed and retains a good 
|color. There may be a cluster in each corner, or 
in one upper and one lower corner. Place tlic 





Josiah intended to clear away the rubbish from | second glass directly over the first to protect it, 
his rake and have it ready to load into the wagon | and behind both the photograph. Then frame 
when it arrived. Abner had divined Josiah’s | with ribbon for hanging up, or simply fasten the 
intention, and was prepared to keep him away, | whole together with a small brass or wire clasp at 
even by using the shotgun. |each side and end. The large hooks that are 


Meantime the river was creeping, creeping | sometimes used on cloaks might answer for 
through the fields and across the woodlands. | clasps, if the glass is not too thick. 
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For the Companion. 


THE YOUTHW’S COMPANION. 


| Mother! she had died some years before, and 1 


was living at grandfather's. Mother was to me 
as the Virgin Mary to a devout Roman Catholic. 

I had not learned yet to love Christ, and God 
was an awful magistrate, I was told, who saw 
everything I did and said and thought. 
wished He did not! 

No one ever told me, ‘Thou, mother, seest 
me.’ But I used to fancy that she did; and 
what an inspiration and what a protection that 
fancy was to me! 


LOOKING BACK AT BOYHOOD. Then, when the sun had set behind ‘‘Old Blue,” 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D. | 


| 

When I read such an autobiography as that of 
Joseph Jefferson, | wonder whether these recollec- 
tions of past years are much clearer and better 
than my own, or whether later in life mine will 
vrow clearer, or whether imagination in such 
biography is called into play to eke out the dim 
colors of memory. 

As I look backward to boyhood I see a collee- 
tion of dissolving views, of whose order I am not 
sure, and whose outlines are seen very dimly, as | 
though the light which threw them on the screen | 
were poor and weak. | 


The preacher is a | 
| 


Here is the village church. 
large, coarse-featured man, whose facial expres- 
sion, if trained for the stage, would have made | 
his fortune in comedy and farce. 

What a Nick Bottom he would have made! Not | 
one of his sermons can I remember, but if I were 
an artist I could portray some of his extraordi- 
nary faces. 

The church had been recently painted, and the 
paint refused to dry. The ladies’ dresses and the 
gentlemen’s pantaloons stuck to it, and there was 
a mild cracking sound all over the church when 
the congregation arose. For protection, news- 
papers had been spread down upon the seats and 
over the backs of the pews. Many a Sunday 
during the long sermon I used to occupy my 
mind with an endeavor to decipher the printing 
which had been left on the painted back of the 
pew before me. 

The Puritan minister would have been shocked | 
at the suggestion of a ritual, but he used one of 
his own composing, though not for the “long | 
prayer.’ That served in lieu of a viliage news- | 
paper; we had none in those days. But the good 
pastor always told the Lord the gossip of the 
week: who was married, who was sick, who had 
died, who had gone on a journey, and who had 
come home from one. He preceded the informa- | 
tion with “Thou knowest, O Lord,” and occasion- 
ally aroused in my childish mind the question, 
“Why, since the Lord knows, need Parson Rogers 
tell Him ?”” 

But the closing prayer was always the same, 
and ended with this liturgical formula, begun in | 
a moderate tone and accelerated as the prayer 
reached the close, until the last words were run 
together into one: ‘And bring us together in the 
after part of the day better-fitted-for-thy-service- 
than-we-ever-yet-have-been. Amen.”’ 

‘The choir was reinforced by a small orchestra. 
There was a bass-viol and a violin, perhaps two, 
and a flute. Reed organs were unknown, and 
not till long after did the church get a pipe organ. 

At the last hymn we all stood up and turned | 
about, with our backs to the minister and our 
faces to the choir. Then, when we turned back, 
what a clatter of pew doors, and rattle of hymn- 
books in their racks, and rustle and clatter of 
gathered hats and coats, as an accompaniment to 
the benediction ! 

It used to strike my boyish fancy that the 
minister was saying, ‘‘“Now! one to make ready ; 
two to prepare; three to start, and four to get 
there.” As he finished, half the congregation 
was already started in the race for the church 
door. 


The Sunday school. Of course there was no 
Sunday schoolroom, no blackboard, no Inter- 
national Lesson Helps. While the men gathered 
outside the church doors to talk crops, and the 
women in the church porch to talk gossip, we 
children were ‘“corralled”’ for half an hour more 
of—religion? No! I hardly think religion; 
rather theology. 

Yet I have no unpleasant recollection of that 
Sunday school, but a pleasant impression of the 
teacher. He was a mild man, of strict conscience 
hut tender heart; more severe by far with him- 
self than with any one else. 

There was a question-book which proved us 
With hard questions, that we could not often 
answer, but no catechism. It must have been 
rather a lax church, I think, for neither at home 
nor at church was I ever set to learn the cate- 
chism. 

On the whole, my recollections of the New 
England Sunday are almost wholly agreeable. 





Were my Sundays so much pleasanter than those 
of other Puritan boys? Or does my kindly 
memory forget the weariness, and recall only the 
cheerful features ? 

1 Wo, at all events, it does recall. One, the 
quiet Sunday evening walk up into the pasture. 
Were there cows we went for? Perhaps; I do| 
not remember the cows, but I remember the 
boiling spring, and the hill on which we sat and | 
looked off over the village, and the setting sun. 

The sunsets were never so gay in color as = 
Sunday evening, and the air was never sc full of 
a sweet peace; and in it all and through it all 
somehow heaven seemed near—and mother. 


we went home; and all the family, grandfather 
and grandmother and aunts and brother,—there 
was no sister, and no mother, and father was far 


| away in New York City,—gathered in the sitting- 


room. We sang the old familiar tunes that are 
well-nigh forgotten now,—**Lenox” and **Barby”’ 


jand “Olmutz’’ and ‘“Hebron,’’—each in turn 


selecting his hymn. 
Then grandfather prayed, and the Sunday was 


|.over, and I went to bed,—hushed and quiet, but 


with a genuine joy in my heart. 

Yes! Decidedly Sunday evening was the best 
evening of the week in that Puritan home, as I 
look back to boyhood. 

I have also an earlier and a dimmer picture of 
the time when mother was not dead, nor father 
gone away, and we were living—father, mother 


| and an older brother—at ‘‘Little Blue”’ with grand- 


father just opposite. I am not quite sure whether 
this dim picture is a memory of what I once saw, 
or only a memory of what others have told me, 
filled out by my imagination. 

The house sat in a narrow gap hemmed in 
between two sand-hills. Back of it was a marsh 
and a slow meandering brook. It was as 
unpromising a place for a house as one could 


|easily find, and quite the most unpromising in 


the pretty village on the outskirts of which it 
stood. My father had taken down the fence and 
given the town notice that any one who wanted 
sand for building or road-imending was welcome 
to come and help himself. Day after day the 
ox-carts were coming and going, and the hill on 
one side of the house was crumbling away, and 
making the gap for the house and its yard larger. 

Every morning father worked in his study 
writing the Rollo books, and the little fellow that 
sat at his own little table, puzzling his head over 
sums in addition and subtraction and multiplica- 


tion, which he never can get right to this day—is 


that myself? I believe so. I am sure that this 
is myself whom I see out of doors in the afternoon 


| with my father, at work upon the grounds. 


With great top boots and pantaloons stuffed 
into them, he worked in the marsh, while I with 
my little wheelbarrow hauled dirt and stone, with 
a great belief in my value as a day-laborer. 

Or he packed the sods on the second and smaller 
sand-hill, which he gradually shaped into “Little 
Blne,”’ and I brought him the sods or handed him 
the stakes, while he staked the sods down on the 
steep bank; or I held the tree while he set it in 
its hole and filled up with loose earth about the 
roots. 

Presto! Change! How many years? I do 
not know. But now the sand-hill has become a 
favorite resort of the villagers on Sunday evening, 
and the marsh is a pond, and the brook isa clean, 
clear stream, and there are walks and bridges and 
seats and trees trimmed into beautiful and fantastic 
shapes. 

Now mother is dead and father is gone. Little 
Blue has become a school, and I am a pupil there, 
with sometimes a great homesickness in my heart 
for the old days. 

It seems to me now that in these later days I 
was always lonely. Probably not; but loneliness 
is the only feature of those school days that 
remains in my collection of pictures. 





Hullo! What’s this? 
We are going a-fishing. It is before sunrise—five 
o’clock in the morning. We have finished a 
picnic breakfast set out for us over night, and we 
have dug our bait. 

My elder brother, whose genius dazzles me, has 
made his own silk line, braiding the silk and 
waxing it, and showing me how to do it. He has 
made his own jointed pole of bamboo, and made 
most of mine, too, under pretence of helping me. 
Our poles are in the wagon, and our dinner- 
basket, and our tin box of worms for bait, and 
we are off in the early morning. 

Was there ever such a splendid horse! Or such 
an audacious driver as this older brother of mine, 
who drives at a breakneck pace down the long 
hills, out of pure mercy to the horse, to relieve 
him from holding back this heavy load. 

Was there ever such a brook? Ever such a 
magnificent cascade? Ever such trout holes? 
Ever such a successful fisherman as this big 
brother of mine ? 

He lies down at full length on the bank, and 


A one-horse wagon. 


| gets his pole in between the alder-bushes, and | 


drops it down into the trout hole, and swings up 
the trout without tangling his line in the bushes. 
Meantime, I am getting my line caught in bushes 


overhead, or in rocks underneath, and getting | 


great bites, and catching little fish. For it is 


always the big fish that fall off, and always the 


little fish that stay on. 
And was there ever such a supper of broiled 


trout, and fried fresh fish, and bread and butter, | 


and apple turnover! Yes, it is apple turnover! 
Aunt Clara has put it in to give us a surprise. 


How I 


sleep on a bed of boughs before the great bontire, 
and waking up in the morning cold and stiff and 
sore all over! And did ever so tired a boy creep 
in between clean sheets at home the next night, 
and sleep so soundly as to do up in one night 
sleep enough for two? 


—____-@e—_—___ 


For the Companion. 


THE IRISH PEASANT. 
By Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


First PApPer. 


time. Most men have, to be sure, but he far 
more than most others. A social, at all events 
an agrarian, revolution has swept over him, and 
left almost everything around him different from 
what it used to be. The time when his work and 
his land and his life almost were the property of 











his landlord — were certainly at the mercy of the 
landlord—has gone by, never to return. Froma 
| serf, the Irish peasant has become a freeman. 

An American of the younger generation who 
had never lived out of his own country could 
not well be made to understand how deep and 
degrading was the yoke of that serfdom. ‘The 
landlord had to be conciliated, cowered to, cringed 
to and crouched to as if he were some all-powerful 
demon, whom absolute obedience and servile 
prostration alone could keep in a good temper. 

Arthur Young saw all this and described it 
generations ago, just as he saw and told of 

| the foreshadowings of the great Revolution in 
| France. 

Now the Irish peasant is to his landlord asa 
| well-behaved man might be to his employer 
respectful, indeed, but not servile. It is no longer 
necessary for him to bend and pray; his property 
is his own now, his earnings are his own, and the 
caprice of a landlord or an agent can hardly affect 
him any more. 

The Irish peasant is inclined by nature to be 
civil and respectful. There is no disposition in 
him to be rude or even self-asserting. One can 
hardly imagine his giving a rude answer to a 
civil question. 

An English lady who visited Ireland for the 
first time a few years ago told me that what struck 
her most was the fact that all the peasants seemed 
to her to have the manners of gentlemen. 
took off their hats when she met them on the 
road; they ran to open for her any gate she 
| wanted to pass through; they 
length out of their way to show her hers; they 
were absolutely courteous, but not servile, and 
|so she declared that they had the manners of 
gentlemen. 

I must say that I have never been struck with 
|that great mirthfulness among Irish peasant 
people which has evidently impressed many Irish 
as well as English writers. Were there ever such 
creatures common to Irish life as the Micky Frees 
and Handy Andys of Lever and Lover? I do 
not know. 

Perhaps I lived in a gloomier Ireland at first, 
and have seen more lately a stronger and more 
earnest Ireland, but certainly my impression of 
| the Irish Celt is not that of a perpetual merry- 
| maker and buffoon. Native humor he has, 





would go any 
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The Irish peasant has seen great changes in his | 
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oddest way and on slight provocation; but the 
habitual tone of his character is what | should 
describe as a sort of cheerful melancholy —if there 


could be such a thing. 

Melancholy, of course, is black in hue, as its 
name tells, and the gravity, or whatever it is, of 
the Lrish peasant is not black. There is nothing 
of the pessimist about him. He loves to believe 
that everything is for the best; but if he ever had 
the rollicking fun in him which we find he had in 
novels and on the stage, it must have been before 
my time. 

Nothing is to my mind more characteristic of 
the Irish peasant than his patience. In an Irish 
county which I represented in Parliament for 
many years, I have known of old men and women 
broken down with years and poverty and infirmi- 
ties, drawing to the close of their lives in a 
workhouse, perhaps, who yet if you expressed 
too much commiseration for them, would be 
ready to say in tones of absolute conviction, “Oh 
well, sir, sure God has been very good to us all 
our days.” 

The Irish peasant is 
not made to he a 
materialist ora skeptic 
Ido not 
know what would be- 


of any kind. 


come of him if he 
were to take to Agnos- 
ticism. I do not know 
what would become of 
him if he were to be 
dispossessed of his 
cheerful faith that 
everything is ruled for 
the best. Very likely 
he would turn out a 
terribly bad lot then, 
but the event is not 
likely to happen. 

The Irish peasant is 
a great believer in 
the supernatural. The 
invisible and the visi- 
ble world are closely 
connected for him. 
Of course the progress 
of years and of hard, 
useful, unpoetic, in- 
dustrial science must 
have done a good deal 
to disassociate his 
mind from the dreams 
and imaginings of the 
past, when every 
valley had its fairy- 
haunted circle, every 
glen its ghost, and 
every great family its 
Banshee. 

The fairies — “the 
good people,” as thes 
were genially called— 
do not live in the mind 
of the Irish peasant as 
they did in the days 
when I was a boy. 
But still the Irish peasant finds the kingdom of 
the ghosts easily mpped open for him—I am 
adapting a phrase of Schiller’s in the “Maid of 
Orleans.” 

The old-fashioned wake is disappearing from 
most parts of Ireland. The wake was still a great 
popular institution in my time. When a man o1 
woman died, all the friends of the family were 
expected to drop in to the wake. It would hav 
heen thought a terrible thing if either the dead o1 
the bereaved family had been left alone through 
the dreary watches of the night. So the friends 
and neighbors gathered in, and endeavored to 
keep up the spirits of the family with consoling 
words to begin with, and then with encouraging 
anecdotes intended to divert attention away from 
the sad conditions, and finally with jokes and 
comic songs. 

I remember being present at one of these 
ceremonials, when a visitor, a woman, accosted 
the mother of a girl who was lying dead in the 
room and offered her congratulations, no doubt 
perfectly sincere, on the cross that heaven had 
given her for her good. The same visitor an hour 
or two later was asked and consented to favor 
the company with a comic song. 

Not by any means incredible to me is the story 
of the attendant at a wake who begged to he 
allowed to call upon the gentleman sitting next to 
the coffin for a comic song. I have seen love- 
making, courtship, and a very harmless kind of 
romping going on at some of these country wakes 
when I was a boy. 

The feeling of grief for the loss of the dead 
was sincere and intense, but it seemed congenial 
with the Irish nature to endeavor to shake it off, 
to put a bold front upon it, and to show as much 
attention and civility to the guests as though 
nothing particular had happened. “My sen is 
dead, my daughter is dead, true, but my guest 
is entitled to my hospitality all the same.” 

The Irish peasantry have much in common 
with the races of southern Europe. There are 
theories sustained by many learned men—I am 
not able to judge of their valune—that the Irish 
are of Greek or of Pheenician origin; that some 
southern rovers, wandering away from the eastern 
Mediterranean, drifted on to Ireland and founded 
colonies there. 

The Irish peasant seems to me to give many 


And was there ever such fun as making believe | indeed, and it flashes and bubbles often in the | proofs of his southern origin. He loves the open 
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air in a country where rain is almost habitual; he 
seems to have carried into the new home, whatever 
its differences of climate, all the habitudes of the 
home of his ancestors. He finds the rivers, and 
the hills, and the woods still peopled with graceful 
or gruesome phantom forms. He hears voices in 
the murmurings of the streams, and in the sigh of 
the night wind—voices distinct and articulate, 
though they speak in tones that come from the 
vague land “east of the sun and west of the moon.” 

The southern love of music clings to the Irish 
peasant. When for any purpose he and his fellows 
are organized, he is nothing without a band. I can 
remember well how in the far-off days of Father 
Mathew’s Temperance movement every temper 
ance association prided itself upon its band. 
Father Mathew encouraged this artistic feeling, 
and was very patient with the defects of execution 
which occasionally followed even the most musical 
intentions. 

He was entertained once at a tea-meeting in a 
small country town. There was a band, and the 
band struck up for his gratification an air from one 
of Moore’s melodies. Father Mathew made every 
expression of delight. 

There was a pause, and then the 
band began again—the same. air. 
Another pause, and still the same 
familiar tune. One of the guests, to 
whom no particular reflection had 
occurred, suggested in an ill-starred 
moment that Father Mathew should 
be allowed to select his own favorite 
air for the next performance. 

The good father had, however, long 
since grasped the whole meaning ot 
the situation. Herose and smiled his 
sweet, winning smile, and declared 
that he liked so much the air they 
had just been listening to that for his 
part he would prefer to hear that and 
nothing but that for the whole even 
ing. 

Dear Father Mathew! How he 
won the hearts of that orchestra; how 
he softened away all difficulties, and 
relieved all distressed minds! The 
band was made up of very young 
men; it had been practising but a 
short time, and rose to the perform 
ance of only one single air. Father 
Mathew had guessed this almost from the first, 
and made things pleasant for every one. 

In the O’Connell movement, too, the band played 
an important part; and in the days of Young 
Ireland—days which I remember more clearly—all 
the towns and villages of Ireland broke into “The 
Wearing of the Green,” and “Who Fears to Speak 
of Ninety-eight?” 

I do not think the Irish villages have so much 
music now—although of course there is no national 
meeting held which is not attended and played to 
by all the bands from every part of the surround. 
What I meant was that I doubt 
echoes of 





ing country. 
whether the ordinary Irish village 
summer evenings so much to the music of the 
flute and the clarionet as it used to do in the dear, 
romantic days of 1848. 

The bagpipe, I fear, has nearly gone—the in- 
strument on which Irish skill loved to assert itself 
almost as much as on the national harp. 

Nothing can be a greater mistake than the idea 
common in England and other countries that the 
Irish peasant is a tremendous drinker of whiskey. 
Poor fellow! I wonder where he would get the 
money to pay for very frequent drinks of the 
national beverage, as it is called. 

Of course the neighborhood faction fights have 
long since ceased to rage. They were going on 
still in various parts of the country in my earliest 
days, just as the duel was still not altogether 
unknown among the gentry of the time. I knew 
when I was a boy two or three men still not old 
who had fought duels, one of whom had killed 
his man. Inthe same way the faction fights were 
still a sort of reality. One never hears of them 
now. 

There are many reasons given for this improve. 
ment in the ways of the modern Irish peasant. He 
is growing civilized, people say. No doubt he is, 
but civilization works through various channels 
and by means of various influences. 

I venture to suggest that one civilizing influence 
on the Irish peasant has been the influence of 
politics. No doubt to some people this will seem a 
paradox. I am convinced that it is a truth. 

Since the days of O’Connell the Irish peasant 
has been an ardent politician. He has taken the 
deepest interest in all that concerns the legislation 
for Ireland. He is eager about elections and public 
meetings; he walks miles and miles to attend some 
out-of-door demonstration on Sunday. He has no 
time to trouble himself about parochial or family 
feuds. Now at last he has his vote, as well as his 
landlord, and he can give it in perfect freedom 
and security; and he throws his soul into whatever 
popular struggle is going on. 

I do not say that under the exciting stimulus of 
an election he does not occasionally use the black- 
thorn as an argument. I wish he never did, but I 
have sometimes seen him do it. Still, elections are 
exciting things everywhere, and I for myself have 
seen far worse rioting at elections in England than 
I ever saw in Ireland. 

That, however, is not the point to which I wish 








to direct attention. My object is to show that the | 


national cause has killed off the parochial and 
family quarrels. I do not believe there isa manin 
the civilized world who takes a deeper and more 
impassioned interest in polities than the Irish 
peasant of the present day. 

Perhaps this is one reason why he is so unlike 
the man of the same class whom Lever and Lover 
drew. In those days the Irish peasant had little 
more to do with political affairs than the cow or 
the pig. Political affairs were the business of his 
betters, and not of him. 
energies into the faction fight, and he had nothing 
to turn his national humor into seriousness. 

He was free to be merry with the thoughtless 
merriment of the slave on a South Carolina estate 
in the plantation days. At the time of the Clare 
election, the great Sir Robert Peel himself acknow 
ledged that the fervor of political excitement 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


“inspired the serf of Clare with the resolution 
and the energy of a freeman.” 
The days of Micky Free were gone from that 
hour. 
ih noel 
DUTY ALWAYS GREAT 


Oh, think not, if thou art not called to work 
In mission fields of some far-distant clime, 
That thine is no grand mission. Every deed 
That comes to thee in God’s allotted time 
Is just the greatest deed that thine could be, 
Since God’s high will appointeth it to thee. 


Selected. , Anna Temple. 


—2e- 
For the Companion. 


CHLOE ANN’S ’RIGINAL EGG. 


Aunt Deb sat near the front window of her little 
house, darning a great hole in the heel of Chloe 
Ann’s stocking, and wondering ‘“w’at fer dat chile 
so late.” 

“Dar she come now!” she exclaimed, glancing 
up the road, “an’ runnin’ like a wil’ tukkey!” 


A moment later the door flew open, and Chloe 
Ann rushed into the room. 


schoolhouse —” 

“Look yer! I wants ter know w’at you mean, 
bustin’ inter de house dis way. You’se lackin’ in 
repose ob manners, you is, Chloe Ann! Reckon I 
done year old mis’ tellin’ Miss Rosa dat a tousan’ 
times, an’ you’se des like her. Shet dat do’! Bless 





“You’se beun’ ter speckerlate fudder’n dat, 
chile,” said Aunt Deb. “Dat aig’s "bleeged ter 
have mo’n insides. Go ‘long an’ do some 0’ yo’ 
flourishin’ roun’ de woodpile. Atter tea we'll set 
roun’ de stove an’ projec’ ‘bout dat ’riginal aig.” 

It was after ten o’clock when Aunt Deb and her 
niece rose from their seats before the fire. 

“An’ atter all dis ’spectin’ an’ contendin’,” said 
Aunt Deb, despondently, ‘we aint make out ter 
kiver dat aig! I kin ax Miss Cole fer de ole boxes, 





—you'll git yo’ pas’boa’d outen dem,—an’ like, 


*nough she’ll gimme de strong w’ite muslin. But I 
dunno w’at you gwine ter do for de outside.” 

“Don’ you be troubled in yo’ min’ "bout dat, 
Aunt Deb. Law! I’se boun’ ter fin’ kiverin’ fer 
dat aig. "Taint gwine out in de world naked, cert’n 
sho’. Taint nebber got lef’ behime yit, Aunt Deb!” 

With this cheering assurance Chloe Ann jumped 
into bed, and was soon fast asleep. 

Aunt Deb spoke truly when she said that the 
girl was “clar grit.’ Until the last eighteen 


months of her life she had always been ill-fed and | 


overworked. When she was eleven years old her 
sickly mother became a helpless invalid, and upon 
Chloe Ann were laid burdens far too 
heavy for one so young. 

Many a time she lay awake all 
night with hunger that the mother 
might not suffer. Many a time she 


and her mother’s bedside, warding 
off the blows intended for the sick 
woman, and receiving them at last 
upon her own shoulders. 

When the mother died, two years 
later, and her father declined to sup 
port her, Chloe Ann begged and 
worked her way from Georgia to a 
small town in Pennsylvania where 
Aunt Del lived. Her aunt had sent 
money to pay the cost of the journey, 
but the father had discovered it and 
gained possession of it. 

The poor child could neither read 
nor write when she entered the 
village school; but being “clar grit,” 
she ignored the ridicule of the little 
children with whom she was obliged 
to recite, and worked with all her 
might to make up for lost time. 

Mrs. Dodd, « wealthy and benevo 
lent woman, was at this time greatly interested in 


| raising funds for the Orphan Asylum which she 
“Aunt Deb,” she gasped, “dem gals up ter de | had been the means of starting in the village. She 


gracious! ’Pears like dat Ma’ch win’ tryin’ ter 


blow all outdo’s inter dis room. Now you des set 
down in dat ar cheer, an’ don’ lemme year ’nudder 
wud fum you ontil you ketch yo’ breff.” 


Chloe Ann, puffing like a small steam-tug, rolled | 


up her eyes despairingly and tumbled into a chair. 

“Co’se I'd oughter knowed you’d ’spise fer ter 
year ’bout dem Easter doin’s,” said she, slyly, as 
soon as she was seated, “but dey’s gwine ter be 
mighty cur’us.” 

“W’at dey gwine fer ter do up dar?” inquired 
Aunt Deb, eagerly. 

Chloe grinned. “Dem gals,” she said, “dey 
gwine ter git up a show in de schoolhouse, an’ 
dey gwine ter have aigs an’ —” 

“Aigs!” exclaimed Aunt Deb. 


conceived the idea of interesting the schoolgirls in 


the enterprise, and proposed that they should | 


have an exhibition of Easter eggs of their own 
invention. 

She would give a prize of ten dollars for the 
most singular and unusual production. Ten cents 
admission fee should be asked at the door. The 
ladies should provide refreshments, and after the 
committee had decided on the “most original egg,” 


| there should be a grand sale of the eggs for the 





“ Aigs,” repeated Chloe Ann, impressively. “ An’ | 
|erlations? Aint I allers made out to fetch up at 


mo’n dat, dey aint gwine ter have nothin’ ’cep’ aigs. 
Dey kin make ’em as small as 
sparrers’ aigs, or dey kin make 
’em des as big as dey kin tote. 
Dey kin stuff ’em, or dey kin 
leave ’em holler; but ev’y gal’s 
*bleeged ter invent de aig by her 
own-alone-self. An’ Mis’ Dodd 
she done tole us dat de gal w’at 
make de ’riginal aig sho’ ter git a 
prize ob ten dollars.” 

Here Chloe Ann paused an in 
stant to give Aunt Deb time to 
take in the full import of this 
Then she pro 
ceeded with her tale. 

“Dat gal wid de long yaller 
curls, she say ter me, ‘Nobody 
aint ’spectin’ you'll make nothin’, 
Chloe Ann.’ An’ I say, ‘Den I 
*bleeged ter ‘’sprise ‘em.’ Atter 
dat she axed me ef L reckon I kin 
make dat prize aig. An’ I lowed 
I boun’ ter try, an’ dat I aint 
nebber lef’? behime! Den she 
laugh mighty scornful an’ toss up 
her head. I aint say nothin’ mo’, 
but I des stan’ roun’ dem gals an’ 
watches out, an’ years der talk. 
I knows fer sho’ now des how I 
gwine ter wuk.” 

“Aint Tallers done tole de folks 
you was clar grit, honey?” cried 
Aunt Deb. “But I dunno ’zackly 
w’at you mean w’en you talk ’bout 
de ’riginal aig.” 

“Ho!” ejaculated Chloe Ann. 
“’Riginal’s de mos’ diffuntest 
from all de res’, an’ I’se boun’ 
ter make dat aig. I gwine make de 
bigges’ aig in all creation!” 

“Chloe Ann!” shouted Aunt 
Deb, switching her niece sharply 
with the stocking which she had 
just mended. “You oncompunctious chile! Don 


’ 


|} you lemme year no mo’ dat kind o’ talk! You 


He had to throw his | 


gwine be took at your wud some day, an’ struck 
dead wid a clap o’ tunder des like Anerias an’ S’fira 
was done struck w’en dey wasn’t mindin’ w’at dey 
say. Go *long an’ fetch in a armful o’ light ’ood, 
an’ shet de chick’n-house do’ an’ look ter Black 
Jane. I done sot dat ar hen dis mornin’.” 

Not in the least abashed, Chloe Ann bounced out 
of her chair and clapped her hands, declaring that 
she knew “’zackly w’at ter put in de inside o’ dat 
aig, an’ she shouldn’t as’ nobody, kase dey was 
all b’longin’ ter her.” 


| de head? 





benefit of the asylum. 

The teacher permitted the girls to interest 
themselves in so deserving a cause, and presently 
the whole village became very much interested in 
the “exhibition.” 

No one was more thoroughly excited than Chloe 
Ann. She talked about eggs—she dreamed eggs. 
Her hope and courage never failed, not even when 
it lacked only four days of the appointed time, and 
her egg was still without an outside. 

Aunt Deb was not so sanguine, and expressed 
her surprise at Chloe Ann’s cheerfulness 

“Law, Aunt Deb! Aint I brung up ‘long o’ trib 





l’se gwine out dis minute ter ’vestergate 
de store winders. ’Spec’ Ill ’skiver sump’n ‘fo’ I 
comes home.” 

So saying, Chloe Ann put on her hat and shawl 
and started off, singing in a high key: 

Hump yo’se’f ter de load an’ fergit de distress, 
An’ dem w’at stan's by ter scoff: 

Fer de harder de pullin’ de longer de res’, 
An’ de bigger de feed in de trough ! 

In less than half an hour she was back again. 
There was a package in her arms, and a look of 
solemn joy on her face. 

“Come in de udder room,” she said in a hoarse 


stood between her drunken father | 
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whisper, and Aunt Deb went into the other room 
without a moment’s delay. 
| When the two emerged from the little bedroom, 
they quivered with the awfulness of the secret in 
their possession. 

“’*Spec’ you got to sew de fus’ lot ter de clof,” 
said Aunt Deb. “Atter dat dey’ll stick fas’ ’nough.” 

“You’se sho’ you kin make dat ar?” inquired the 
girl, rather anxiously. 

‘Aint I use ter make dem balls fer Marse Ellis’s 
chillun, long ’fo’ you was borned? Does you 
*magine dat dem days an’ dem doin’s done drap 
outen my min’? Bless gracious! I kin tell dem 
drections wud fer wud, an’ I kin spangle um, too. 

But you’se got to do some ’sper’mentin’, Chloe 
Ann, kase you aint had no ’sper’unce wid sech 
doin’s. I’se mighty glad dere aint no school dis 
week.” 

Chloe Ann’s delight knew no bounds. She 
danced and capered about the room until Aunt 
Deb was thoroughly out of patience. 

The eventful day dawned at last, but it seemed 

| to Chloe Ann the longest day of her life. She was 
dressed for the evening long before the time, and 

| as soon as the clock struck seven she ran to the 

| schoolhouse. 

| When she opened the door she was dazzled with 
the sight. The boys had trimmed the large room 
most tastefully with evergreens, and had arranged 
flags and other draperies with charming effect. 

The Easter eggs were displayed on tables near 
the wall. There were emerys, almost “as small as 

sparrers’ aigs,”’ with a rosette and loop of very 

| narrow ribbon at each large end; eggs of dainty 

satin, filled with tempting candies; eggs covered 
with swan’s-down, containing bottles of perfumery, 
or waiting to receive a lady’s jewels; and eggs 
resplendent in blue and red velvet or plush, large 
enough to hold comfortably the elegant dolls that 
lay within. 

Chloe Ann drew a long breath. 

“Lan’ o’ glory!” she exclaimed at last. “Dey’s 
han’some! Co’se ’twas all mighty foolish ter make 
cale’lations on dat ar ten dollar. But sakes ‘live! 
I aint gwine ter bodder ’bout dat. Somebody’ll 
buy my aig, cert’n sho’.” 

Chloe Ann smiled cheerfully upon the rival eggs 
and went her way, ostentatiously tossing over her 
shoulder the long scarlet ribbons that depended 
from a tight braid which stood out at right angles 
to her head, and was exactly three inches long. 

An hour later she met Florence Evans, whom she 
had described as “dat gal wid de long yaller curls.” 

“Where’s your egg?” inquired Florence. 

“Reckon hit’s at home,” was the cool response. 

“Reckon you’re ashamed to show it,’”’ said the 
girl, mockingly. 

“Like ’nough,” replied Chloe Ann, with apparent 
indifference. 

“Why, Chloe Ann! Isn’t your egg here yet?” 
exclaimed Mrs. Dodd. “All the eggs were to be 
here at five o’clock.” 

“Dat’s a fack,” said Chloe Ann very gravely. 
“But Aunt Deb’s mighty special wid dat aig. She’s 
gwine ter fetch hit herse’f.” 

“But it ought to be here now,” urged Mrs. Dodd. 
“Something must have detained her. Run and 
bring it yourself, that’s a good girl.” 

“Law, Mis’ Dodd! You cudn’t ’pen’ on me, 
nohow, fer ter git dat aig fum de house ter de 
school safe and soun’. ’Spec’ hit’s kase I’se ‘lackin’ 
in repose ob manners,’” she added, with a chuckle. 

“Well, it’s very strange if a girl fourteen years 
old can’t be trusted to carry a parcel!” said Mrs. 

Dodd, impatiently. 

Just as the committee who were to award the 
| prize were about to withdraw for their conference, 
| Chloe Ann opened the outside door, and thrust a 
very anxious face out into the 
darkness. 

“Here Lis!” panted Aunt Deb. 
“An’ you kin praise yo’ sta’s dat 
I’se come. I aint never on’ertuk 
no sech skittish job as dis afo’. 
An’ you aint never year no sech 
racket as come fum de insidc 0’ 
dish yeraig! Iclar ter goodness! 
"T'was wuss’n totin’a clock! Aun’ 
I’se ’mos’ ’feard some er dem 
kunnels dun drap off in de road.” 

“Here, Judge Carleton!” said 
Mrs. Dodd, taking the huge bun 
dle from Aunt Deb’s reluctant 
arms, and giving it toa gentleman 
standing near her. ‘It is so late 
that you will have to exhibit this 
egg from the platform.” 

Judge Carleton procéeded to 
the platform, closely pursued by 
Aunt Deb, who removed the 
wrapping of tissue-paper as he 
mounted the steps. 

“Hullo!” shouted a small boy. 
“A pop-corn egg!” 

A pop-corn egg sure enough, 
and shining and sparkling as if 
Jack Frost had breathed upon it! 
A murmur of surprise and ad 
miration ran through the room. 

“Look out dar, Marse Carle 
ton!” cried Aunt Deb, excitedly. 
“You’se gwine ter keel hit over. 
Keep hit de leetle end up, sho’!” 

Mrs. Dodd stepped upon the 
platform, and assisted Judge 
Carleton to raise the upper half 
of the great egg. 

When Black Jane, Aunt Deb’s 
favorite hen,was disclosed, sitting 
on a nest of white cotton-batting, 
everybody began to clap. Thena 

dozen fluffy little black heads thrust themselves 
| out from under the wings of the old hen, and the 
applause became deafening. At this all the little 
black heads disappeared, and everybody laughed. 

Of course Chloe Ann’s egg took the prize. The 
committee were not absent from the room more 
| than five minutes; and as soon as the sale began, 

Mrs. Dodd was sorely perplexed, for it seemed as 
if every one wanted to buy Chloe Ann’s egg. What 
a jolly time they all had! How the people laughed 
| and cheered when excited individuals bid against 
| themselves! 
| At last “dat ’riginal aig” was knocked off at 
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fifteen dollars to old Mr. Clapham, who had been 
very much opposed to the asylum. 

“Chloe Ann, how did you ever happen to think 
of putting that brood of chickens into your egg?” 
inquired one of the ladies. 

“Law!” said Chloe. “I allers *bserved dat 
chick’ns was a natchul ting to be inside o’ aigs!”’ 

There was a great shout then. Chloe Ann laughed 
louder than any one else. Judge Carleton patted 
the woolly head approvingly. 

“Chloe Ann,” said Aunt Deb, as they were 
walking rapturously home in the moonlight, “you’se 
de outdoin’est gal in dat ar schoolhouse! I’se 
proud on you, honey, I cert’nly is.” 

“Law!” exclaimed Chloe Ann with a little 
tremble in her voice. “Aint I done tole you I’se 
never lef’ behime?” 

SUSAN CURTIS REDFIELD. 
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TRUE STATESMEN. 


Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly ; 
They build a nation’s pillars deep, 
And lift them to the sky. 
—Emerson. 
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For the Companion. 


A HIPPOPOTAMUS HUNT. 


After a journey of several days across a tract of 
country near the river Nile, half-desert and half- 
serub-brush peculiar to the sand and alkali plains, 
we camped for the night in a patch of scrub, a 
little larger and greener than those surrounding it. 
We were about sixty miles west and south of 
Kassala. As the sun was sinking, I saw a 
figure on horseback profiled against the sky 
on the summit of one of the sand dunes about 
a mile away. Apparently the figure was 
gazing intently in the direction of our camp. 

“What is it?” I asked our guide. “Is it 
mirage, or a man?” 

He laughed. “That is a man,” he said. 
“There is no mirage in the brush. We had 
better speak with him.” 

The guide fired his rifle in the air, and 
then, walking forward some distance, laid 
his rifle on the ground and advanced with 
outstretched hands. The stranger met him 
peaceably, and after exchanging a few words 
both men returned to our camp. 

The stranger was a fine-looking fellow, 
tall and sinewy, with the clear, well-cut 
features of an Arab, but with a wealth of 
hair which was allowed to grow to a great 
length, parted in the middle, and trained 
into long curls. This peculiarity in wearing 
the hair proved him to be one of the Hamran 
Arabs—a tribe famous for their bravery and 
skill in hunting. Our visitor was armed with a long 
sword, straight and double-edged, made of the 
finest steel. He carried also a round shield of 
hippopotamus hide, bossed with metal in the 
centre, and practically impenetrable by rifle-balls, 
as has frequently been demonstrated. 

After he had partaken of the usual bread and | 
salt offering of the desert, the man began to talk, | 
at the same time drawing his long sword, examin. | 
ing its edges with great care, and finally sharpening 
it upon his leather shield until either edge would 
shave the matted hair upon his arm. Such an | 
inspection of the sword is customary with the | 
Hamrans when they halt on a journey; and 
although it is far from having the appearance of a 
friendly act, it is intended as a compliment, and to 
imply that if the host is attacked by animals or 
marauders the guest will assist in his defence. 

The Arab told us that his village or encampment 
was only a few miles away. Next day we made a | 
slight deviation in our journey in order to visit it. 

It proved to be the camp of a hunting party 
from the main village, which had journeyed to the 
“great river’ that marks the boundary line of the 
fertile country beyond, to get hippopotamus skins, 
which were to be sold at Kassala, or from which 
shields were to be made. 

The camp was simply a collection of the tent- 
houses of these nomads. Each habitation was 
made by thrusting a few sticks, five feet long, into 
the ground, drawing over these a circular piece of 
sackcloth, and pegging the cloth lightly down. I 
thought of “the black tents” of the Arab of 
poetry, and sighed, for, in a great measure, the 
blackness was due to dirt. 

The tents were pitched in a semicircle, with just 
enough space between each two to admit a horse 
orcamel. Every tent had an opening to the east. 

The area inclosed within the semicircle is in- 
tended for the women and children, who are never 
permitted to stray out of its limits. This custom 
is derived, I suppose, from the old predatory days, 
when to go out of the narrowest limits of the camp 
was extremely dangerous. 

As we approached the camp, we heard a great 
hubbub of voices. The Hamrans are aptly de. 
scribed by a Frenchman as “a bawling nation.” 
Every one seems to be trying to speak more loudly 
than his neighbor. 

We heard, too, an unceasing tinkle of metal 
against metal, which we presently found was 
caused by the women in every tent pounding, in 
small brass mortars, freshly roasted coffee berries 
for the morning meal. 

We were conducted through this tumult to the 
tent of the sheikh, or chief, and introduced to him 
by our guest of the night, who proved to be his 
son. The sheikh’s name was Abou Do, and the 
s0n’s Suleiman. 

As the shadow of the tent fell over us, the crowd 
who had thronged behind us, in hopes of plunder 
or bribes, fell back without a word. Henceforth | 
We and ours were sacred to the tribe; nothing of | 
ours could be touched—not even a button from our | 
clothing. This is a beautiful custom, but likely to | 
prove awkward when the reverse side is upper- | 
most. 

The sheikh’s tent was larger than the rest. It 
was divided by curtains, and contained for furni- 
ture a few mats or rugs, and some cooking utensils. | 
“traying loose from one part of the tent to another | 
Was the sheikh’s favorite horse. 








What a revelation is the native Arab to the | 
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dweller in towns. One might suppose, from the 
reserved air and stately demeanor with which the 
Arab ina city covers up the distrust which he feels 
instinctively for all around him, that he was always 
silent and grave; but in the open, under his own 
tent, he is reserved only when suspicious, and at 
other times laughs and talks with a garrulity that 
keeps his tongue on the run, no matter whether he 
has anything to say or not. 

After Sheikh Abou Do had offered us some 
coffee and food, we began to talk, and very soon 
the conversation turned into the one channel of 
interest to this race—the use of arms and the man- 
agement of the horse. 

Among the weapons shown us was the spear 
used in the deadly hunting of the hippopotamus. 
It had a large, heavy head of soft steel, about 
eighteen inches long, fitted with a single stout 
barb, not unlike a cock’s spur. The shaft was a 
light bamboo rod about ten feet long, just stiff 
enough to counterbalance the weight of the head 
when the weapon should be thrown downward. 

Attached to the iron head was a light but very 
strong rope, twenty feet long, and at the free end 
of the rope was a float, shaped like an oval foot- 
ball and about the same size, made of a peculiarly 
light wood called ambatch, which is used in the 
river districts for canoes. 

There were other spears of the ordinary type, 
also used in hippopotamus hunting. We saw these 
thrown with great accuracy ata mark. The Ham- 
rans possess a few firearms, but do not appear to 
value them highly, or to use them in hunting. 

Shortly after noon the sheikh struck two sharp 
blows upon a brazen mortar. Then, leading out 
his horse, he drove his spear into the ground, and 
tethered the animal) to it. 





“We will now show 
you the hippopotamus,” said Abou Do. 

In a few minutes about thirty of us on 
horseback, riding to the nearest pool. The sheikh 
rode a magnificent horse of Abyssinian blood, 
while his son, Suleiman, rode a gray mare about 


were 


| fourteen hands high, a wonder for speed and 


intelligence. 
In obedience to a sign from his father, Suleiman 
showed us what an Arab rider can do. He 


whispered a few words to the mare, coaxing and | 
petting her, until an understanding seemed to be | 


established between the two. Then away shot the 
mare like an arrow, running around us in a wide 
circle, the loose stones flying from her heels as 
she sped through the brush patches and over the 
sand between. The rider, leaning over almost 
under her belly, picked up handfuls of stones and 
sand, tossed the stones into the air, and caught 
them again. 

He drew his sword, with its razor-like edges, 
and threw it into the air, juggling with it, dropping 
it to the ground, and picking it up again at the next 
circuit. At last he held the sword in his left hand, 
vaulted off the horse to the ground, fell, rolled 
over, regained his feet, and as the mare quickly 
swerved back to him, leaped again to her back by 
the aid of his single disengaged hand. 

It was a wonderful piece of horsemanship, possi 
ble only to one almost born in the saddle. 

We pressed on to the river. The current ran 
strongly in the middle, but the banks were irregu 
lar, as though violently washed by the action of 
the great spring floods; and in the coves were 
quiet, slumberous pools studded with rocks, which 
remained after the washouts. 

We left our horses in care of some of the men. 
The great hunter of the party, Jali by name, put 


on his hunting costume, which means that he dis. | 


carded his clothes, and braced a leathern belt 
around his waist. He must have been seventy 
years of age; he was more than six feet tall, and 
as straight as an arrow. With his gray hair and 
bronzed skin, he was a picture worth looking at. 

Seizing a spear, he examined it in every part. 
Then he withdrew the bamboo shaft from the 
head, thrust the head through his girdle, and 
coiled the rope on his left arm, with the float over 
his shoulder. 

Thus equipped, and using the shaft as a pole, he 
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formed a wall, twenty feet long, jutting at right 


angles into the river. The old man Jali had been 
walking along just in front of me, and as I touched 
him and pointed down to the head, the gravity of 
his face was lifted as a curtain rises; he looked 
forty years in an instant. Hurriedly 
telling us in Arabic to halt and remain quiet, he 
reclimbed the gorge and disappeared. 

In about five minutes Abou Do touched my hand, 
and directed his eyes to the middle of the river. 
There, in the rushing current, was the old man, 
quietly carried along by it, with only half his head 
showing, and the large float bobbing about in his 
wake. 

As he neared the jutting wall of rock, he could 
not have been thirty feet from the half-asleep river 
horse, and his head sank lower and lower until it 
was almost submerged. 

“Surely he, an old man, can never breast that 
current to gain the rock!” I said, in a whisper to 
the chief; ‘and if he cannot, the current will carry 
him away !” 

But the sheikh only smiled; perhaps he did not 
understand my bad Arabic. He made a motion to 
be silent. ad 

As the veteran hunter passed the end of the rock, 
he turned on his side, and after a fierce struggle 
with the water, gained the rock where, hidden 
from our view, he rested until he had regained his 
breath. 

Then his hand appeared on the top, next his 
head; and then, by sheer muscular force, marvel- 
lous in so old a man, he raised himself by his arms, 
and slipped one knee between his hands. He fitted 
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plowed along in a vain effort to reach the float 
which was dancing in front. But 
stood on the land, a change came over 
moment he stood at bay; then, regardless of his 
wound, or the drag of the flesh, he 
charged straight at us, his irresistible rush carry 
ing to the 
hauling at the rope. 
not swift in regaining his feet! 

But the natives are like They 
all directions, notrunning away, but passing behind 
or to the side of the animal, diverting his attention 
and breaking his charge, while those nearest the 
ends of the rope gota fresh purchase by passing 
it around the first boulder that offered, and bringing 
the brute up with a round turn 

Now two hunters attacked him, one on each side. 
The charged the 
immediately fled; but the other speared him, and 
a fresh and shorter purchase was obtained 

Charge after charge he made, snapping the spear 
shafts like reeds, and biting one of the ropes in 
two, until the the sheikh, taking a tried 
spear in his hand, went to meet him single-handed 
as a matador does a bull. 

The hippopotamus rushed blindly at him, and 
was speared in the eye. The hunter jumped warily 
to one side to avoid the rush. 
swerved the animal round again, Suleiman ran up 
on his blind side and speared him to the heart. 

As soon as the excitement attending the attack 
and the killing of the hippopotamus had subsided, 
the sheikh, with a small party, went to see if the 
body of Jali could be seen in the clear water and 
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barb in his 


ground nearly every one who was 


Woe betide the man who was 
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animal one of hunters, who 


son ot 


Then, as the rope 


the shaft of the spear into the head, cast clear the recovered. 
rope and float, and rose slowly to his full height, | 
| his long, sinewy arm raised, and advanced to the 


edge of the rock. The sun behind him suddenly 
cleared a large belt of cloud that for a few minutes 
| had obscured it, and cast his shadow forward 
right in front of the hippopotamus. Slowly the 
| animal sank. 

| Far from exhibiting surprise, the old Arab did 
not move. No statue of bronze was ever more 
rigid than this old river king with his dripping 
body and upraised spear, just risen from the flood. 
| For fully three minutes he stood thus, gazing into 
the clear water. Then his arm quivered slightly; 
and although the surface of the water was still 
unbroken, the spear descended like lightning and 
shot into the pool. 

Ina moment an enormous pair of jaws appeared, 
wide open, and then the ungainly head of the 
furious beast, as he sprang half out of the water 
and dashed across the pool. 

And the hunter? His wet foot slipping on the 
| wet rock, he had plunged forward head-foremost 

as the animal rose, narrowly missing its jaws, and 

| had disappeared under the waters of the pool. 
| We rushed down to the but could 
neither man nor hippopotamus. But presently the 
creature’s huge head reappeared, far out in the 
current. Furious with pain and rage, the wounded 
beast was fighting with powerful strokes its way to 
the shallows farther down the bank. 

“Poor Jali! He said the sheikh, 
anxiously peering in all directions over the blood 
stained water. “Well, let us go after the wounded 
animal.” 

Leading the way, he ran quickly down the bank 
of the river to where the hippopotamus had struck 
the shallows and was plowing his way to the land, 
sending the water into the air in showers of spray 
as his ungainly form galloped through the ever 


| 
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rock, 


see 


is gone,” 


| 


shallowing stream. 

Under ordinary the 
would have kept in the deep water; but the float 
hampered him when he tried to sink, and lacerated 
| his flesh by dragging at the barbed spear-head. 
His instinct drove him to escape this torture by 
landing. 

Suddenly he seemed to catch sight of the flout, 


circumstances, creature 





| bobbing behind him; and connecting this with the 


leaped from boulder to boulder with the activity | 


| of a boy until he reached what he rightly judged 


to be the deep-water entrance to the pool. As he 
leaped to the last boulder, with a snort and a rush 
two hippopotami arose from its shadow, and with 
loud snorts swam rapidly through the passage into 
the open river. 

“They were awake; we were too soon after their 
meal. But! wished to be certain of having time 


pain of his wound, he immediately and furiously 
turned to rend it. 

Then, to my surprise, two men carrying a long 
rope plunged out into the current, and drifted 
until one was well past the animal, and the other 
some distance on the other side. The infuriated 
beast, occupied in chasing the float, which ever 


|}evaded him by the impetus given by his own 


to find one to-day for my son,” said the sheikh, as | 
we proceeded to another pool about half a mile | 
the rope along until they caught the float in its 


below. 
As we clambered over some intervening rocks, 


through a gorge at the bottom of which was a | 


|; small pool, I saw the immense head of a hippo 


potamus lying close to a perpendicular rock that 


movements, did not perceive them. Their rope 
was at least a thousand feet long. 
As soon as they got the animal midway between 


them the two men made their way ashore, sweeping 


loop. Then all the Arabs seized it, and slowly 
drew the animal to the shore. 

As long as he was in the water, the hippopotamus 
seemed not to notice the crowd pulling at him, and 
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We climbed out on the wall and looked in all 
directions; but although the water was once more 
comparatively clear, we could see nothing 
except the loose shaft of the spear floating 
near the outlet. 

I felt thoroughly the fine old 
hunter; but nothing could be done and we 
turned to go. 

But what was that? Where did that chuck- 
ling laugh come from? Lying down on the 
wall and peering over its overhanging sides, 
we saw old Jali to a projection 
below, quietly laughing to himself at our 
funereal looks, and knowing that he could 
not be seen from where we had stood. 

We hauled the old man out and found him 
uninjured, but very weak and tired. He 
was able to explain that when he fell in he 
had enough presence of mind to turn over 
beneath the water and dive back close to the 
rock, Where he remained submerged as long 
aus he could. He knew that to keep under 
was his only chance of safety. 


sorry for 


hanging 


The animal, not seeing him, made for the 

Then Jali his head out of the 
water and quietly rested, not venturing to 
scale the rock until we came back to look 
for him. 

On our return to the I counted 
eight hippopotami secured in less than three 
weeks. This would supply food for a very 
long time, and the hides, when transported to 
Kassala, would bring high prices. Cut into 
strips two inches wide, the skin is used in 
making the or hide whip, used 
universally the rth of Africa. 

This whip, six feet in length, tapering from an 
inch in diameter to the of a knitting 
| needle, is indestructible and a terrible weapon in 
any hands. WILF. P. 
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AN OIL COUNTRY CRATER. 


| “Itis far grander than an eruption of Vesuvius 
| that I once travelled many miles to see!” exclaimed 
a lady, as she pointed in awe and admiration at the 
| gigantic cornucopia of coal-black smoke which 
| towered gracefully thousands of feet into the 
| heavens from the top of a burning oil-tank. 

Surely few spectacles can compare in grandeur 
with that afforded by thirty-five thousand barrels 
of crude petroleum aflame in a mammoth amphi 
iron; but such a spectacle occurs as 
often as twice a year in the oil country, in places 
where large quantities of crude petroleum are 
stored, and in the case of nearly every such con 


| fagration a flash of lightning causes the outburst. 


Storage tanks are constructed of huge sheets of 
iron riveted together tier upon tier. They resemble 
gigantic seal-brown cheese-boxes. <A roof of wood 

iron, having a slight 
centre, keeps out the 


covered with thin sheets of 
upward the 
weather. 

If lightning strikes the tank, the gases which 
emanate from the oil are ignited, and explode with 
a loud report. The roof is blown off, and in an 
instant the great of petroleum has an 
aureola of marvellous beauty 

If the air is clear and still 


slant toward 


the pillar of smoke 


arises straight toward the heavens like a black 
waterspout, slowly expanding as its lofty head 
touches the clouds. 

The burning tank is often surrounded by many 


other tanks, and unless prompt and vigorous action 
is taken the tank will overflow in a short time; a 
column of liberated will flash 
thousands of feet into the heavens for an instant, 
converting the whole neighborhood into a fiery 
furnace, and the burning oil will pour the 
edges of the tank and sweep the ground in all 
directions, destroying everything in its pathway, 
and firing the adjacent tanks 

To guard against such a disastrous overflow, the 
employees of the owners of the tank work very 
hard indeed. If the tank is not already surrounded 
by a deep trench and a high bank of earth, a large 
force of men, furnished with picks and shovels, 
hurriedly dig the protecting ditch, piling the earth 
upon the side more remote from the tank. 

Meanwhile, the pumps at the nearest pumping 
station are hard at work drawing the oil from the 
bottom of the burning tank through a pipe, and 
despatching it elsewhere for storage. 

If apparatus for fighting fire is at hand, cooling 
streams of water are directed against the red-hot 
sides of the tank by firemen who lie behind hastily 
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erected shields of wood, through which holes are 
cut for the passage of the hose-pipe. Meanwhile, 
horses and men have been despatched for the 
nearest cannon. The gunners hastily load the 
brass field-piece, ramming home a solid shot or a 
great slug of lead. The muzzle of the piece 1s 
depressed so that a 
glance along the 
barrel strikes 

the bottom of 

the great iron 









Cannonading an Orl Tank 


ecaldron, and the bombardment begins. Again 
and again the lower tiers of the tank are punctured 
by the shot, and at each report slender streams 
of oil and volumes of gas pour forth and burn 
harmlessly. 

This action is taken to prevent or delay the 
dreaded overflow ; and the ditch and embankment 
are intended to check the burning streams of oil 
in their rush toward the other tanks, if the 
overflow occurs. 

The overflows are regulated by conditions of 
which engineers have no certain knowledge. 
Nevertheless, it is believed that the surface of the 
oil undergoes a constant change while burning, 
the lighter parts being consumed, and the heavier 
parts remaiming in the form of a dense, heavy 
scum. Powerful gases generated from the lighter 
parts below in the great caldron are gradually 
confined by the thickening of this surface scum, 
until, steadily accumulating and expanding by 
reason of the constantly increasing heat above, 
they force their way irresistibly upward. 

These vapors, which rise from ordinary petro- 
leum at as low a temperature as forty-five degrees, 
are by and by brought into contact with the under 
surface of the thick scum, which is heated to a 
temperature of one hundred and fifty degrees, and 
by reason of this sudden contact they expand 
with frightful rapidity and power, causing an 
explosion that forces the thick scum and a flood 
of hght oil over the sides of the tank, and drives 
every living creature out of the neighborhood. 

The puncturing of the sides of the tank allows 
much of the powerful gas to escape, and the over- 
flow is either prevented or made less formidable. 

One of the most dangerous features of an 
overflow is the fact that, aside from a slight 
diminution of the heat,—the ominous calm that 
precedes the storm,—the terrible visitation is as 
unheralded and swift as the lightning flash that 
tired the crater. 

Firemen, pipe-line employees and spectators who 
are anywhere within a thousand feet of the tank 
flee for their lives when this explosion takes place. 

During the overflow of a thirty-five-thousand- 
barrel tank in the Acme Kefinery Yard at Olean, 
New York, im 1880, leaves upon trees a quarter of 
a mile distant were shrivelled by the intense heat. 

Fortunately the terrible visitation continues 
but a few seconds. If it lasted long, the destruc- 
tion of property and loss of life would often reach 
frightful proportions. 

Olean has been for many years, and still is, the 
largest storage poimt for crude petroleum in the 
world. It 1s almost encircled by huge iron tanks, 
each containing thirty-five thousand barrels of oil. 
There are, I believe, four hundred or five hundred 
of them, and they dot the hills and unpopulated 
districts about the town. 

To the westward, along the banks of the 
Allegheny Kiver, lies one of the interesting sights 
of the oil country—a “City of Tanks.’’ At this 
pomt the iron receptacles are stationed with 
geometrical accuracy in long rows like the houses 
of a town, and the open spaces between the rows 
resemble streets. 

One of the most remarkable incidents at the 
burning of an oil-tank occurred at Olean in June, 
1883. During the mght an electrical storm of 
unusual violence arose. 

The thunder was deafening, and the heavens 
were almost incessantly cleft by blinding flashes 
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of lightning. The windows of my room opened 
toward the west, and I lay upon my back, awed 
and not a little excited by the grandeur of the 
storm. Here and there outside the town destruc- 
tive bolts fell with alarming frequency. 

I had been watching the storm but a short time 
when it seemed to deliver itself of a supreme 
effort. A flash of unusual vividness was followed 
by a thunder-clap that shook the very earth. For 
an instant there was a pause; then a dull red 
' flashed upward from the earth and seemed to 
fire the heavens. 

The lightning had invaded the **City of Tanks.”’ 
One of these receptacles, a mile southwest of Olean, 

had been struck, and the 

mammoth iron crater was 

capped with flame that 

lighted the country for 
miles around. 

The pipe-line employees 

hurried to the scene, and 

. began preparations to 

prevent the overflow. 

The Olean cannon, a six- 


| 


was rushed to the spot 
and placed in_ position. 
Ditches were dug and em- 
bankments thrown up. 
The following day the 
pipe-line men decided to 
bombard the tank, and 
allow the dangerous gases 
to escape, as an overflow 


other tanks not far dis- 
tant. The cannon was 
loaded and sighted at one 
of the lower tiers of the 
tank. 
there was a flash, a boom, 
a spiteful kick on the part 
of the old cannon, and an 
iron slug cleft the tank 
iron. 

The eager but imexper- 
ienced gunners hurriedly 
prepared for another shot; they failed to note 
that the recoil of the cannon had elevated the 
muzzle several inches. The piece was not re- 
sighted, and when the second slug left the barrel 
it easily passed through the top rim of the tank, 
and sped on toward a house up the valley. It 
crashed directly through the building. A splinter 
from the timber was driven through the breast of 
a lady who lived in the house, and crippled her 
for life. 

Nor was the missile stopped by the contact with 
this house. It kept on up the valley, struck an- 
other oil-tank, and caused the escape of about 
ten thousand barrels of oil. 

EARLE H. Eaton. 
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EASTER 


Not alone in earth’s dark caverns 
Shines the sun of Easter morn ; 
Lo, amid the deeper shadows 
Of the soul, the Light is born. 
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FPEMALE POLITICIANS 


Although there are but two countries in Europe 
in which women have as yet been even partially 
admitted to exercise political rights, there is no 
European State in which the influence of woinen 
has not long been deeply felt in political affairs. 

In speaking of the political influence of women, 
however, it 1s not intended to refer to those 
women who have inherited crowns, and who, 
therefore, have been compelled to play a political 
part by reason of their inheritance of the regal 
office. Suffice it to say of these, that among 
queens regnant there have been great rulers, 
endowed with a high capacity for the exercise of 
political power. Such were Elizabeth of England, 
Maria Theresa of Austria, Catherine of Russia, 
and Christina of Sweden. 

Women have been admitted to municipal and 
school suffrage in England; and it 1s not improb- 
able that within a few years their right to vote 
may be extended to the election of members of 
Parliament. In Austria, women who possess the 
requisite property are even now endowed with the 
right to vote for candidates for the Reichsrath, 
the lower house of the national legislature. 

But the influence of women in European politics 
for many generations has been indirectly exer- 
cised, and maily through the channels of society. 
It has been m the drawing-rooms, to a large 
extent, that their power to change and direct 
political currents has been most widely exercised 
and felt. 
| In every country the charms and graces of 
brilhant women have been brought to bear upon 
those who held the direct political power in their 
| hands, and have undoubtedly often prevailed in 
| bringing about great changes in the destinies of 
nations. 

This has been notably true in France for several 

| centuries. The influence of Madame de Main- 
tenon, the wife of Louis XIV., converted the 
| profligate court of that famous king into an 
| appearance, at least, of profound piety. The 
influence later of Madame Roland, Madame de 
Staél and Madame Récamier was strongly felt 
| in French politics in the times of the Revolution 
and the First Empire. 











pounder brass field-piece, | 


would imperil several | 


Every one retired ; | 


| The Paris salon, indeed, before the establish 
| ment of the present republic, was always the 
centre of political plotting, intrigue and combina- 
| tion; for there, amid the allurements of a brilliant 
| society, statesmen and politicians became subject 
| to the persuasions and appeals of their hostesses 
and their female friends. 

In Italy the fine talents and enthusiastic 
political zeal of Madame Ratazzi, the wife of the 
prime minister of that name, were of marked 
service to Victor Emmanuel at the most critical 
period of modern Italian history. 

The feminine leaders in society and politics in 
England have been so numerous that only a few 
}can be named. Lady Jersey, in the time of the 
| Fegeney ; the Countess of Blessington and Lady 
| Morgan; Lady Palmerston, the Duchess of Suther- 
\land, and Countess Waldegrave; im yet more 
| recent days, the. Countess of Rosebery, Mrs. 
Gladstone, Mrs. Fawcett, and Lady Randolph 
Churchill, one and all have had a share, and that 
no inconsiderable one, in shaping, through the 
| social medium, the course of British politics. 

Disraeli, Gladstone and Bismarck have acknow- 
ledged publicly the debt they have owed their 
wives for advising and aiding them in their 
political decisions and action; so that women 
have made their political influence felt as well in 
| the quiet of the domestic circle as in the more 
ostentatious realms of the drawing-room. 

The most recent and one of the most striking 
instances of feminine participation im politics m 





| England has been the organization of the 
‘Primrose League,"’ made by women for the 


purpose of aiding the Tories in the elections. It 
has proved a very powerful auxiliary to the 
| regular party machinery, and now finds a rival 
in a Liberal federation of women devoted to the 
same political object. 
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EARTH'S TRIBUTE 


First the grain, and then the blade- 
The one destroyed, the other made ; 
Then stalk and blossom, and again 
The gold of newly minted grain. 
So Life, by Death the reaper cast 
To earth, again shall rise at last - 
For ’tis the service of the sod 
To render God the things of God. 
Joun B. TABB. 


ee 
OVERPRODUCTION 


The past year will long be memorable im our 
history for its enormous production in the neces- 
| saries of life and materials of manufacture. In 
nearly every article of agriculture or manufacture 
this country has produced in the twelve months 
past more than in any previous year. 

This of itself is not a surprising statement, for 
as our population increases, it must have more 
clothing to wear, more iron and steel to build 
with, and more food to eat; but the remarkable 
fact in the present situation 1s that m the majority 
of our industries America has this year produced 


; 





immediately be used. 

This is most strikingly illustrated in the iron 
manufacture. The condition of the iron trade 
has long been accepted as a measure of the coun- 
try’s general prosperity. ‘Dulness’’ in the 
markets for this great material of manufacture 
has usually meant poverty and mactivity in the 
nation’s trade as a whole; ‘‘activity’’ im iron, 
with large production and profitable prices, has 
reflected good times throughout the country. 

Now there has probably been more iron sold 
for manufacturing purposes in the last year than 
in any previous year of our history; but large as 
the demand was, the supply was larger. 

The great iron-works of Pennsylvania and 
Alabama and other States have been making 
more iron than could possibly be used in the 
industries of construction. Rather than close up 
their costly mills, the manufacturers have steadily 
reduced prices, until iron is sold to-day at prices 
which, in many cases, do not repay the cost of 
manufacture. The most experienced observers in 
the trade have been astonished and nonplussed. 

One very important cause of this state of affairs 
has been the rapid growth during the last ten 
years of iron manufacture in the South. 

Ten or twelve years ago the great Pennsylvania 
iron furnaces produced by far the greater part of 
the iron made in this country. Since then the 
discovery of rich iron-mines in Alabama and 
Tennessee—mines easily worked, and with the 
necessary coal supply nearer at hand than 1s the 
case in the North—has brought about heavy com- 
petition. 

The Southern producers could make and sell 
their iron, in all their own section of the country, 
cheaper than the Northern producers. But the 
Pennsylvania manufacturers had too much money 
invested im their own mills to cut down production. 
Hence came the enormous increase in supply. 

In a very different industry there has been 
similar ‘‘overproduction.. So much cotton has 
been gathered in the Southern States this last 
year that immense quantities are stored up, 
waiting for a better market, while the actual 
sales, from day to day, are made so low as 
scarcely to yield a living to the planters. 

The fact 1s, that more cotton was planted early 
last year than any one supposed, and in addition 
to this, the cotton 
abundant as the great grain crops. 

The increase in the cotton production of the 
country has been enormous. In twenty vears 





more than was needed, and more than could | 


harvest was relatively as 
| 
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the crop has doubled itself, and this has gone on 
while the foreign cotton-mills were being supplied 
more largely every year from the expanding 
cotton-fields of India and Egypt. 

The result is this year’s heavy ‘‘overproduction” 
and decline in price; a fact so disastrous to our 
Southern industries that it is now being seriously 
discussed whether the area of land devoted to 
cotton-raising ought not to be reduced this season, 
and the planting of cotton replaced by the sowing 
of wheat and corn. 

It may be asked why this year’s greatly 
increased grain harvest im our country has not 
resulted in similar ‘‘overproduction.’’ The reason 
is that Europe’s crops fell as far short of their 
usual average as ours exceeded the average; so 
that the world’s total supply was probably not 
| Sreatly increased over previous years. This has 
| given to our grain farmers a fair price for nearly 
| all their grain; while in the cases of iron and 
| cotton full production abroad and active foreign 


| competition have kept down prices. 
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“WHO IS SHE?” 


A New York physician related the following fact, 
which has not before appeared in print. 

A few weeks ago he was called to the help of a 
| man who had been mortally wounded in one of the 
low dance-halls or “dives” of that city. When he 
had attended to his patient, the doctor looked 
curiously about him. 

The wounded man lay before the bar, against 
which lounged some ragged old sots. In the next 
room a few young men, flushed and bright-eyed, 
were playing cards, while the gaudily dressed 
barmaids carried about the liquor. 

But neither the gamblers nor the women nor the 
drunkards paid any attention to the dying man on 
the floor. They squabbled and laughed, deaf to 
his groans. 
| The proprietor of the dive, a burly fellow who 
had been a prize fighter in his younger days, 
having seen the police secure the murderer, had 
gone back quietly to his work of mixing drinks. 

Death apparently had no interest or terror for 
these people. 

Suddenly a little old woman, with white hair, a 
thin shawl] drawn about her, came to the street 
door. Her appearance produced a startling effect. 
The besotted old men at the bar put down their 
glasses and looked at her uneasily, the card 
players hastily shut the door to keep out the sight 
of her, and the barmaids huddled together in 
silence; but the change in the brutal landlord was 
the most striking. He rose hastily and came up to 
her, an expression of something like terror on his 
face. 
| “Is James here?” she asked, gently. 

“No, no, he is not here. I do not know where he 
is!”’ he said, hurriedly. 

She looked about bewildered. ‘I was sure he 
was here. If he comes, will you tell him his 
mother wants him, sir?” 
| “Yes, yes.” The man urged her out of the door. 
The physician soon followed, and saw her going 
into another and another dive and grog-shop along 
the street. 
| “Who is she?” he asked a policeman outside. 
“Is she in no danger?” 
| The man shook his head significantly. “They'll 
not harm her, sir. They’ve done their worst to 
her. She is the widow of a clergyman, and she 
had one son, a boy of sixteen years. They lived 
happy and comfortable enough till he took to going 
to pool-rooms, and then to the variety theatres, and 
at last to these dives here. 

“He was killed in one of them in a fight three 
months ago in that very one you was in just now, 
and was carried home to her, bloated from drink 
and covered with blood, and dead. 

“She’s known nothing since. She only remem 
bers that he came to these houses, and she goes 
about among them searching for him every day. 

“They’re afraid to see her. They think she 
brings a curse on them. But they won’t harm her 
They've done their worst to her.” 

This is a true story. How many sons of loving 
mothers are going down like this boy into these 
dark places to.day ? 
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} DO YOUR BEST. 


| A modern English writer about musical subjects, 

commenting upon the compositions of Schubert, 
| characterizes them as ‘‘the work of a man who 
would write copiously as the whim seized him, but 
would take no trouble about it.” He produced s 
great deal, and it follows, of course, that in one 
sense of the word he must have been industrious 
He wore his spectacles to bed, we are told, so that 
he might be ready to compose the moment he 
awoke. But there is more than one kind of 
industry. 

“The industry which consists in doing a great 
} quantity of work carelessly, and in the way that is 

most agreeable to the worker, is only another form 
| of indolence.” 

The note-books of Beethoven show that he would 
take more pains with a simple theme, writing and 
rewriting it, than Schubert, so far as we can judge, 
ever bestowed upon a whole movement. Schubert 
had musical genius, without doubt, but he never 
| learned to discipline his own powers. 

Once he undertook an examination of the man 

uscript score of ‘Fidelio,’ with a view to profit by 
| Beethoven’s method of working out his musical! 
ideas. But the task soon wearied him. ‘The 
music,”’ he declared, impatiently, “seemed just as 
good at first as at last; he could see no use in such 
drudgery.” 

“His attitude toward art,” says the reviewe! 
already quoted, ‘was that of a very gifted amateur, 
who wants art just as far as he can get enjoyment 
out of it, and turns away at the point where hard 
work comes in.” 

The criticism may be heeded with profit by the 
multitudes of young persons who aspire to author 

| ship. 

In that art, as in every other, a natural gift will 
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carry the onintuas a certain way; but if he is 
to do his best he must take his art seriously. He | 
must school himself to submit to all needful | 
drudgery, and count it better to do a little perfectly 
than to do a great deal passably well. 

In these days there is an abundance of good 
writing, but there will always be room for writing 
that is supremely well done. 
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HIS FIRST PHONOGRAPH. 


The other day a hand-organ man began playing 
in front of a house where a phonograph had just 
been rented. It was a new thing, and the curious 
possessors of it were eager to get any kind of a 
“record.” Wondering what that highly-developed 
instrument could do with the tones of the hand 
organ, they called the man into the front door, 
and offered him what he considered a sufficient 
pecuniary consideration to play as he might be 
directed. 

“Where people?” he 
evidently for children. 

“Play to me,” replied the gentleman; “that’s 
people enough.” | 

He placed the support or rest of his instrument 
ona chair, and told the organ-grinder to go ahead. | 
lie did not notice the big receiver shaped like a 
horn, that yawned before him. 


asked, looking around 


He was short in 
stature, evidently an Italian, and his hand-organ | 
was between his face and the phonograph. 

As the music began the instrument was put in 
motion. The noise of the organ drowned the | 
scraping of the delicate recorder upon the wax 
It was an unusually wheezy organ. It was suffer | 
ing from a severe attack of bronchitis. 

At last the cylinder of the phonograph was full, 
and the man was motioned to stop. Trying to look 
impassive, but plainly thinking that he had got 
into a lunatic asylum, the man started for the door 

“Hold on!” cried his audience. “J’ve an organ 
Would you like to hear?” 

He stopped contemptuously. At that moment the 
phonograph broke forth. It wailed. It wheezed. It 
coughed out, “Hear me, Nor-or-na!” and “Yankee 
Doodle.” The imitation was a perfect success, 
and the volume of sound that came out of that 
horn was amazing. 


| 
| 
The Italian stooped and stared. His jaw dropped. | 


Then his hat fell. The phonograph went on 
repeating every note just as the man had ground | 
it out. What did this mysterious music mean? | 
He looked as if he were looking at the arch-wizard 
himself. Then, with upturned eyes, he began to 
cross himself rapidly. 

Just then the phonograph stopped for a moment, 
to an interruption which the performer seemed to | 
remember, and broke out in “The Sweet By and 
By.” 

That was too much for the Italian. With a 
muttered exclamation he hurried to the door and 
plunged into the street. 

He used to pass that house frequently, but has 
not been seen since. His hat is in camphor awaiting 
him. It would be amusing to hear the story he told | 
at night, when that day’s grinding was done. 
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IMPORTING PESTILENCE. 


Recently much excitement was caused in the 
Northeastern States of the Union by the discovery 
that a steamship from the Mediterranean had | 
succeeded in landing in New York a large number if 
of poor Russian immigrants who were infected 
with a peculiarly virulent form of typhus fever, | 
which was known to be prevalent in the neighbor 
hood of Odessa, in southern Russia. 

The immigrants who were tainted with this 
disease quickly spread themselves through the 
centres of population where people of their race 
were already established, and in almost every one 
of these places several of the new-comers were 
almost immediately taken ill with typhus fever. 

Upward of fifty cases in all of this infectious 
disease, appearing in four or five States, and 
believed to be of the same type as that which is 
prevalent at Odessa, were directly traceable to 
the steamship which brought over the immigrants. 

That our laws guard us less completely against 
such dangers to the public health than other coun 
tries are guarded seems to be proved by the fact 
that the Russian immigrants who were landed in 
New York from this steamer, and who were really 
refugees from the epidemic at Odessa, had been 
refused admission into several ports of Italy and 
France before they finally embarked for the United 
States. 

Hlere they found easy admission. In spite of 
recent attempts to exclude dangerous or undesira 
ble immigrants by law, our regulations on this 
subject are continually shown to be unduly lax. 
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VALUABLE ADVICE. 


A gentleman who believed that to an important 
extent clothes make the man, even when the man 





{and others. 


| Eden, 


| yet clearly understood ; 





is a royal personage, visited the Comte de Cham 
bord at Frohsdorf a few years ago. 

Perhaps the most of our young readers do not 
know that the Comte de Chambord was the grand 
son of Charles X., the last Bourbon King of France, 
and that the French Royalists called him Henri V., 
and hoped, until his death in 1883, to restore him 
to the throne. 

The marquis of whom this story is told was a 
Parisian, a man of fashion, and an ardent Royalist. 
The Comte de Chambord was glad of an opportu. 
nity to talk over political affairs with a man who 
must know what was going on in Paris, so after a 
‘ew minutes’ chat he said: 

“Marquis, it is not often that I have a chance to 
talk with any one as well informed on the signs of 
the times in Paris as yourself. Now in case I 
return to Paris, what would you advise me to do?” 

He waited for a bit of profound political phi- 
losophy. 

Bi. he marquis looked at “Henri V.,” and hesitated. 

‘ould he venture on a great liberty: ? But his | 
iudvice had been asked; ; as a loyal subject he would | 
give it frankly. 

“Sire—monseigneur,” he stammered, 





“I think 


you had better give up your German tailor, and | 


| This is because we are on the opposite side of the 





not employ one at Vienna cither, but have your | 
trousers made in Paris.” 

“My trousers!” 

“Yes, sire, pardon me, but your trousers are out 
of fashion.” 


e 
CURLOUS 


At this season, when fashion-books are in favor | 
and ladies carry about purses stuffed fat with | 
| 


COLORS. 


patterns of new fabrics of the latest popular tints, 
it is interesting to glance back a moment to the 
days of our grandmothers and great-great-grand 
mothers, and observe the colors in which fashion 
able ladies then attired themselves. “ Puce,”’ which 
was for a long time an exceedingly popular hue, 
is, when translated from the French, simply “flea.” 


The accidental admission of a flea at a court 
festivity in France, and the subsequent discovery 
and capture of the uninvited guest, gave rise to a 
number of jokes and anecdotes, and a new color 
was jocularly named in the insect’s honor. 

Indeed, there was an extensive group of flea 
shades—old flea, young flea, flea’s foot, lively flea, 
Puce, which was a kind of drab, is 
still familior to the reading public through its 
frequent mention in literature, drama and the 
letters of noted personages in the past. 

But who knows anything of the following colors, 











each of which was a favorite in its day, and as | 


familiar to the speech of fashionable dames and 
gallants as are reseda, olive and heliotrope in the 
parlance of our own time? Here is the list: 

Marathon blue, drooping poppy, green of the 
Oreads, triumph of Aspasia, robe of Venus, bridal 
blush, canary’s tail, merry hunter, flying chaff, | 
dolphin about to die, thunder cloud, innoe ent | 
infant, caterpillar brown, fading hope, Cinderella 
russet, smoke of Vesuvius, penitent hermit, dis | 
solving pearl, Cupid’s feather, captain’s glory, | 
beautiful savage, ambushed wild beast, rose “4 

faithful shepherd, weary traveller's shoe, 
agitated nymph, and dream-of-the beloved-one | 
pink! 

These fantastic names mean nothing to us now 
But beauty is beauty, no matter in what year it | 
flourishes, and a pretty girl in the old times was no 
doubt as charming to behold as a pretty girl of 


| to-day, even though she might have been arrayed | 


in a lively-flea gown trimmed with agitated nymph 
—— ‘and ribbons of caterpillar brown, and 
1ave shaded her bright eyes under the brim of a 
huge bridal-blush bonnet crowned with a nodding 
cluster of captain’s-glory colored feathers. 


SUNSPOTS AND AURORAS. 
The splendid display of the aurora borealis | 


witnessed on the evening of February th doubt 
less recalled to all the readers of The Companion 
what was said recently in our columns on the 
subject of sunspots and auroras During the 
preceding week a huge sunspot, clearly visible 
without the aid of a telescope, had been watched | 
not only by astronomers, but by thousands of other 
persons, as slowly it crossed the solar disk from 
east to west, being borne along by the rotation of 
the sun on its axis. 


The changes going on in this spot, and the evi 
dence of disturbance at other places on the surface 
of the sun at the time when the auroral lights 
appeared, were sufficient, in view of what has 
long been known about the relation of sunspots 
and auroras, to convince any one that the impulse 
which so excited the earth’s magnetism had come 
from the sun. 

It would hardly be correct to say that the big 
sunspot caused the play of electric lights im our 
atmosphere. It was not the spot, but the forces 
which produced the spot and the other disturbances 

on the sun, that stirred to unwonted activity the 
magnetic energies of our planet. 

The precise mechanism by means of which the 
sun, when its blazing surface is rent and convulsed 

and its excited state is rendered clear to us by its 
blotched and spotted appearance, induces an 
answering and, so to speak, sympathetic excite 
ment in the magnetic condition of the earth, is not 
but of the fact that such 
effects are produced there seems to be no chance 
for doubt, and a splendid instance was furnished 
in the great aurora of February 13th. 

But we are only at the beginning of the new sun 
spot period, and still greater solar disturbances 
and more magnificent. auroral displays are not 
unlikely to be witnessed for a year or two to come 


A DEFINITION. 


The difficulty of defining certain very simple 
words is known to no one better than to the makers 
of dictionaries. The word “life” has bothered 
definers a great deal; and one lexicographer was 
unable to do any better, in making his dictionary, 
than adopt a schoolboy’s definition of the word 
“What is life?” said the schoolmaster. “Being 
alive,” answered the boy; and the lexicographer 
put itin his dictionary as his formal definition of 
the word—‘“‘the state of being alive.” 


The most elaborate scientific definition of the 
word does not define it better, because men of 
science do not really know what life is. In a 
certain text-book of science, used in a great 
college, the definition given of the word was the 
following : 

“Life is that property residing in an organism 
by means of which it is enabled to appropriate 
materials from other organisms, and assimilate 
them to its own structure.” 

There was in the class which was going over this 
subject a youth to whom an understanding of this 
formidable definition was utterly impossible. He 
was called upon, one day, by the professor, to tell 
what life is. 

The student struggled hard to recall the definition, 





| which he had laboriously committed to memory 


But it had now utterly gone from him. He was | 
not the youth, however, to sit down without making | 
any answer at all; so he boldly said: 

“Life, rofessor, is alla fleeting show!” 

He said it so sincerely, and the answer seemed | 
to reflect so faithfully his feelings at the time, that 
the professor smiled and said : 

“1 don’ t know but that is as good a definition of | 
it as any. 


UNSCIENTIFIC SCIENCE. 


People who derive their knowledge from their 
own conceit are apt to be much surer of it than 
those who base it upon actual study. A German 
schoolmaster in a school of children of his own 
nationality in Wisconsin once said to his class 


“We perceive that the sun rises in exactly the 
opposite quarter in America from that in which it 
rises in Germany. What is east here is west there 


earth.” 

It had never occurred to him that it was he and 
not the sun that was “turned around.” 

A French schoolmaster, equally profound in his 
| own conceit of things, once explained to his pupils: 

“In our climate we perceive that snow is white; 
but reason and analogy teach us that in the negro 
regions it is of a much darker color.” 
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PRECIOUS STONES 


Why are precious stones so highly prized? 


Have they any uses except as ornaments ? 

How are gems cut and polished ? 

Which precious stones are closely related, chemically, to 
clay? . 

What gems have been made—not imitated—artificially ? 

Learn what you can about famous jewels 





For the Companion. 


IN THE DEAD HAND. 


They tell the tale bey een 
Old men, their hours beguiling 
8 they can ; 
Each annual November 
They sadden who remember 
Inkermann. 
Yet of that field one story 
Shines through the gloom and glory 
e : 


Over the cannons’ roaring 
There sings a lark-song soaring 
Out of sight. 


Aloof, where men lay bleeding, 
In fatal pain whose pleading 
Made no cry, 
Shot-pierced and sabre-smitten, 
A ee and gallant Briton 
rept to die. 
At sunset there they found him 
With the red snow around him, 
And his hand 
Laid on the Book whose healing 
All hearts to heaven appealing 
Understand, 
And ‘neath his frozen fingers 
Those words whose hope outlingers 
Human strife 
Glowed like a star’s reflection,— 
“Tam the Resurrection 
And the Life.” 
Comrades to burial bore him, 
But not death’s rending tore him 
From his prize, 
For to his hand caressing 
Still clung the leaf whose blessing 
Closed his eyes. 
O Christian song supernal, 
Words sweetest Love eternal 
Ever said! 
Peace at your call comes flying, 
And they who clasp you dying 
Are not dead. 
THERON BROWN. 
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FORGIVENESS. 


During the late Civil War an assembly camp 
was for a time established in the outskirts of 
Brooklyn, near what has since been known as 
“East New York.’ The officer in command, 
afterward a well-known general, and later the 
chief of police of Brooklyn, was then a colonel. 
Residing in the town, he was accustomed to 
return home at night after having seen things 
quiet among this large body of men as yet un- 
assigned to regiments. 

One night, at a very late hour, an orderly 
galloped to the colonel’s door in Pacific Street 
and shouted from the saddle, ‘Colonel! Quick! 
The whole camp is in uproar! Mike S——'s 
saloon has been set on fire and —”’ 

Almost instantly the colonel was also mounted, 
and was clattering off to learn with his own eyes 
the rest of the story. 

“As 1 crossed the railroad in front of the 
camp,’’ he once said to the writer, ““my mare was 
forced to walk and pick her way. I remember 
seeing a soldier who lay flat between the tracks, 
with his musket in his hand. I can see the gleam 
of his bayonet even now. Butas the guard had 
been roughly handled at the gate, I supposed this 
was one of the poor fellows who had been knocked 
over at his post. 

‘‘At all events, the mare sprung clean over him, 
and took me at once into the midst of the lawless 
crowd. They had indeed fired the drink shop, 
and were playing with the fagots like drunken 
demons.” 

Order was soon restored, and the incident 
passed from the officer’s mind amid the busy 
scenes of actual war. A year later three deserters, 
condemned to be shot, were brought before him 
at headquarters in the field. 

‘It seemed a hard fate,’’ he said afterward, 
“and capital punishment being new to us, I took 
it upon myself to exhort the fellows to respect 
themselves, serve their country, and ask God to 
help them to be decent men; then I sent them 
back to the ranks, forgiven. 

“The boy on my left, the tallest of the three, 
appealed to a tender spot in my heart. He was 
rough and ugly, but he was handsome, too 
handsome to shoot in a ditch. I thought of my 
own boy. Then, too, there was something in his 
look that I never shall forget, especially when I 
spoke about their asking God’s help to behave 
themselves.”’ 

The pardoned deserters went back to their places, 
and this incident also passed out of the officer’s 
recollection. 

The war had been closed many years. One 
day a letter came to the police headquarters in 
Brooklyn, addressed to the chief. It said in part: 

“IT was once intending to shoot you in mere 
wanton wickedness. But God’s mercy saved me. 
I know not why else I did not pull the trigger.” 

He was the soldier who had lain between the 
rails at East New York! 

“Again I was intending to spring upon you 
when in your tent for desertion. But God’s 


mercy spared me. You forgave me. It was that | 





| society early began to compose a dictionary, but 
| witty person gave it the name of the “Academy of 


| Vaugelas the renewal of a pension that he might 
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| pardon which touched my poor, orphaned heart. 
le 


I sought Heaven's pardon, for pardon 
seemed so sweet! ... For five years now I have 
been rector of —— church in this great, needy 
city of . The mercy of God having held me 
up so long, I may safely trust it will to the end.” 





~ 
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THE FRENCH ACADEMY. 


French literary genius aims at perfection of 
form. It was this aim that originated the French 
Academy two centuries and a half ago. The 


progressed so slowly with the work that some 
Do-Nothing.” Cardinal Richelieu obtained for 


devote all his time to the dictionary. When the 
scholar went to thank the Cardinal, the great min- 
ister advanced to meet him. ‘Well, M. Vaugelas,” 
said he, with a smile, ‘you will not forget the word 
pension in the dictionary.” ‘No, your Eminence,” 
replied Vaugelas, with a profound bow, “and still 
less the word gratitude.” 


Vaugelas worked for ten years with diligence 
as head of the committee to prepare the notes of 
the dictionary, which were read at each sitting of 
the Academy. Colbert, the celebrated minister of 
Louis XIV., himself an academician, was dis- 
pleased at the slowness with which the committee 
worked. Being a practical man, and thinking that 
when work was to be done it should be done at 
once, he went one day to rebuke them. 

He found them busy upon the word ami, and 
listened to their discussions. Perceiving the time, 
thought and labor necessary for the definition of 
one word, he frankly confessed that the making of 
a dictionary was a much more complicated affair 
than he had supposed. 

When Colbert was elected to the Academy, some 
of his fellow-members addressed him as mon. 
seigneur—my lord. “Here I am only monsieur, 
like all the others,” replied Colbert, in recognition 
of the fact that within the Academy all were equal. 

“Although the Academy elects its own mem 
bers,” says a writer in Blackwood’s Magazine, from 
whose article we have gathered our facts, “it 
never offers its favors; all those who desire to 
belong to the illustrious society must ask for 
admission.” 

The membership is limited to forty, and when 
there is a vacancy, the candidate for election must 
yay a visit to every academician in turn, and ask 
bor his vote—thirty-nine visits! 

This custom of paying “the visits” has been a 
stumbling-block in the way of many whose talents 
entitled them to a place in the Academy. As one 
Frenchman says, “The Academy’s doors are too 
low, and one has to stoop too much to be able to 
enter without knocking one’s head against the 
wall.” 

Twenty votes, or one more than the half of the 
Academy, are necessary to an election. At the 
meeting on May Ist there were thirteen candidates 
—historians, critics, poets, dramatists and men of 
science. Seven ballots were taken without result, 
as no candidate secured more than ten votes. 

The preliminary visits of solicitation must be 
attended with more than one kind of awkwardness. 
One of the most famous of modern French writers, 
who missed the coveted honor, used to say, “Oh 
yes, members enough promised to vote for me, but 

wasn’t elected.” 
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EASTER IN ATHENS. 


For some time before Easter, says Mr. Rodd, in| 
his “Customs and Lore of Modern Greece,” the | 
city of Athens wears a picturesque aspect. This 
is due in great part to the number of shepherds 
who, with their flocks, have come down from the 
mountains, and are camped in every available 
open space, engaged in selling their lambs. There 
is no family so poor as not to break the long Lenten 
fast with an Easter lamb, the value of which is 
about a dollar, and a veritable massacre of the 
innocents is going on. It is late on Saturday night 
that the real Easter celebration takes place. 


An immense crowd fills all the approaches to the 
cathedral, and such parts of the church as are not 
kept clear. Without, a raised platform has been | 
erected, and decorated with evergreens. 

In the cathedral the royal princes, the ministers 
of state, and the high functionaries of the kingdom 
assemble to attend the midnight service. As the 
hour of midnight approaches, the Metropolitan | 
with his assistants, preceded by the cross and | 
banners, advance with lighted tapers. The various 
notabilities light their tapers from that of the 
archbishop, and so the sacred fire is communicated 
to the crowd. 

As the midnight hour sounds, and Easter succeeds 
the last day of Lent, the Metropolitan, a blaze of 
silver and gold, with his tiara, the silver gospel, 
and the eplecopal crozier, ascends the platform 
outside the church, and proclaims to the assembled 
people the tidings, ‘Christ has risen!” 

In a moment all the bells are ringing far and 
near. Bands of music strike up, guns are dis- 
charged, rockets ascend, Bengal fires are lighted, 
and the — of tapers spreads from house to 
house, and from street to street, till the whole city 
is alive with sound and flame. The clergy return 
to the church, and the Easter ritual continues, long 
and tedious. 

Now the long fast is over, and the people, who 
for the last two or three days have tasted no food 
but bread and olives and a little black coffee, and 
who have many of them on Good Friday observed 
literally the rule to suffer no food to pass their lips 
between sunrise and sunset, are released from 
their probation, and feasting begins. 

Fires are kindled, over which early on Easter 
morning the lambs are roasted whole. The cere- 
mony is over. Only the greeting, “Christ has risen!” 
and the answer, ‘He is risen indeed!” are in every 
mouth. 

During the afternoon of Easter Sunday there is 
another service for those who have not been able 
to attend the previous evening. At this second 
service the Gospel is read in several tongues, in 
evidence presumably of the catholicity of the only 
Orthodox faith. 
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LINCOLN’S FOSTER-MOTHER. 


Abraham Lincoln was seven or eight years old 
when his father, Thomas Lincoln, removed from 
Kentucky to Indiana, where, in a year or two, his 
wife died. The year following her death, says a 
writer in the Christian Union, Mr. Lincoln returned 
to Elizabethtown to search out, if possible, a former 
neighbor and friend, Mrs. Sally Johnston, whom, 
upon inquiry, he found still a widow, and to whom 
he at once made a proposal of marriage. 


| pronouncing their Christian names last, as in a roll 





On entering Mrs. Johnston’s humble dwelling, 
Mr. Lincoln asked if she remembered him. 

“Yes,” replied she, “I remember you very well, 
Tommy Lincoln. What has brought you back to 
old Kentucky?” | 

“Well,” said he, in answer, “my wife Nancy is | 


dead.” 
“Why, you don’t say so!” | 


“Yes,” said Mr. Lincoln, ‘she died more than a | 
year ago, and I have come back to Kentucky to | 
look for another wife. Do you like me, Mrs. 
Johnston?” 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Johnston, “I like you, 
Tommy Lincoln.” 

“Do you like me well enough to marry me 

“Yes,” she answered, “I like You, Tommy Lin- 
coln, and I like you well enough to marry you, but 
I can’t marry you now.” 

“Why not?” said he. 

“Because I am in debt, and I could never think 
of burdening the man I marry with debt; it would 
not be right.” 

“What are those debts?” said he. 

She told him of the sums, “which,” said she, ‘1 
have all down here in my account-book.” 

On looking it over, he saw that her debts ranged 
from fifty cents to a dollar and a quarter, and 
amounted in the gross to something less than twelve 
dollars—not a very startling sum even in those 
days of small things. 

fie succeeded in putting the little book into his 
coat pocket without attracting her attention, and 
went out, looked up the various parties, and paid 
off all the little sums according to the memoran- 
dum, and returned in the afternoon with the 
acknowledgments of payments in full. On his 
returning the account-book to her, she exclaimed, 
“Why, Tommy Lincoln, have you gone and paid 
off all my debts?” 

“Yes,” he said; “and will you marry me now?” 

“Yes,” said she, and they were married the next 
morning at nine o’clock. Mr. Haycraft, the narra- 
tor of the story, was present at the ceremony. 
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For the Companion. 
THE END OF THE DAY. 


I hear the bells at eventide 
Peal slowly one by one, 

Near and far off they break and glide, 
Across the stream float faintly beautiful 
The antiphonal bells of Hull; 

The day is done, done, done, 
The day is done. 
The dew has gathered in the flowers 
Like tears from some unconscious deep : 
The swallows whir! around the towers, 
The light runs out beyond the long cloud bars, 
And leaves the single stars ; 
’Tis time for sleep, sleep, sleep 
Tis time for sleep. 
The hermit thrush begins again, 
Timorous eremite, 
That song of risen tears and pain, 
As if the one he loved was far away : 
“Alas! another day —” 
“And now Good Night, Good Night,” 
“Good Night.” 
Duncan CAMPBELL Scort. 
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HARD WORDS. 


In the days when teachers were few and far 
between in western Pennsylvania an old-fashioned 
Irish schoolmaster went the rounds from district | 
to district. Of him many stories are still told in 
the regions through which he travelled. He did | 
an excellent work on the whole, and trained in the | 
“three R’s’”? many men who afterward became 
prominent.in the affairs of the State; but his broad 
Irish accent was the occasion of many laughable 
scenes between him and his native Pennsylvania 
pupils. 

On one occasion, in a back district in Clarion 
County, the master examined his school from the 
spelling- book, before the committee-men. He 
always called the boys by their last names, 











call. 

“Brown Payter!” the master shouted. 

Peter Brown stepped forth, tremblingly. 

“Phwat is the plyural of the wurrud ‘fut?’ ” 

Peter had no knowledge of any such word as 
“fut,” but he answered at random: 

“Futs!” 

“Wrong ye aire!” thundered the master. “The 
plyural of ‘fut’ is ‘fate.’ Sit down. Bill Jeems, 
shtand -~ = 

James Bell rose. 

“Diffoine the wurrud ‘lake.’ ” 

“A lake is a large body of water.” 

“Blockheads ye all aire the day!” shouted the 
master, angrily; “sure thin, wuddent yer own 
sinse till ye that a ‘lake’ is a hole in a booket o’ 
wather? Nixt b’y—Dooly Moichael!? 

Michael Dooly stepped up with a confident and 
somewhat roguish gleam in his gray eyes. He 
was the son of a recent settler of the school 
master’s own nationality. 

The master quickly perceived the knowing look | 
in the boy’s eye. 

“An’ whoy do ye luk at me wid the carner o’ yer 
oi, Dooly Moichael?” he exclaimed. ‘Is it that ye 
think I’d be puttin’ ye a wurrud in the Oirish 
language? It’s a brogue ye suspict me af, is it?” 

ichael’s freckled features betrayed a grin, 
though he tried to suppress it by keeping his lips 
shut together wart tightly indeed. 

“Faix, ye shall have ut!” said the schoolmaster. 
“Spill and defoine me bh/féitheamhnuibh.” 





his real word from the Irish language, which 
means “transgressions,” was too much even for | 
the special knowledge of the bright Irish-American 
boy, and “Dooly Michael” went down with the 
rest. 
The committee-men were convinced that they | 
had a schoolmaster of wonderful erudition and 
capacity. 





ee 
TARANTULAS IN FORCE. 


In almost every part of Texas there is a large 
burrowing spider commonly known as the taran- 
tula, though some naturalists consider such a 
classification as incorrect. However that may be, 
the giant spider of Texas has a body equal in size 
to an ordinary human thumb, and a spread of legs 
covering an area of about four inches, while a 
thick growth of coarse black or brown hair gives 
it a general appearance anything but pleasing. 
The creature, without being aggressive, is slow to 
take alarm, and is one representative of the lower 
animal kingdom which seems to have no fear of 
man. 


“Several years ago,” says a gentleman who has 
— landed interests in western Texas, “I was 
taking a *. hy, ambulance through the eastern 
portion of Williamson County in company with 
two companions. 

“We had just entered upon a wide, level expanse, 
then almost devoid of vegetation, when I saw 
several tarantulas crossing the road just ahead of 
us. 

“Borrowing the driver’s whip, I sprang out and 
despatched three of them, when a cry of warning 
rom the ambulance caused me to examine my 
surroundings. ; 

“I immediately became aware that a heavier 
contract confronted me than I was prepared to | 
carry out; fora few yards away the earth swarmed 
with big spiders, moving siowly in the same 








| direction as those that I had first seen. | 


“I hurriedly resumed my seat in the vehicle, and 
our party had moved forward for some distance | 
without encountering more tarantulas, when sud- | 
denly we came upon what might be called the main 
body of their grand army, marching due west. 
There could be no question as to the course pur- 
sued, as they were moving directly toward the sun, 





which was then almost down. As our route lay 
southward, we had come upon the column at a 
right angle, and on either hand, as far as the range 
of vision extended, there was no apparent diminu 
tion in the spider force, which moved with the 
uniformity of atrained army. In this vast con 
course about one square foot seemed the individual 
marching space allowed. 

“Our driver glanced uneasily about and said 
something about turning back, but by this time the 
spiders had covered the ground in our rear, so that 
retreat was quite as hazardous as an advance. 
The horses were urged rapidly forward. 

“I suppose some commotion was created among 
the tarantulas immediately in the road, but those 
on either side seemed totally oblivious of our 
»sresence. We felt some uneasiness about the 
horses, but they came through without being 
bitten. 

“Amid surroundings so distracting I took little 
note of the distance travelled, but we must have 
yone fully half a mile before leaving the spiders 
vehind us. 

“Whence came so grand an army and whither it 
was tending I am unable to say, but there is little 
doubt that the spiders, by some mysterious under 
standing, had assembled from a considerable terri- 
tory, and were moving by common consent to some 
more desirable region.” 

The gentleman adds that, fearful of being called 
a Munchausen, he for a long time said nothing 
about this adventure, but that he has recently 
found an experience similar to his own chronicled 
in the official report of some United States sur 
veyors, who, while working in the West, saw vast 
numbers of huge, hairy yee moving in a body 
with the regularity of well-disciplined soldiers. 
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EASTER KISSES. 

An Englishman who has resided in Russia as the 
director of some iron-works tells a woful story of 
his sufferings at Easter, when the people welcome 
the feast with the old Christian custom of kissing 
each other. “For a week beforehand,” he says, 
“they are busy boiling and painting eggs, which 
they are to present to one another with a kiss. The 
moment the clock strikes twelve, the privilege or 
penance, as the case may be, commences. Nobody 
then considers himself insulted by the combined 
offer of a kiss and an egg. 


“In a few cases, it may be confessed, the trouble 
is a pleasure; but when it comes, as it did with me, 
toa long line of several hundred workmen,—mostly 
engaged in charcoal-burning, in the stoking and 
poking of fires and chimneys, and other deeds of 
darkness,—the poetical and sentimental view of 
the religious custom is completely shut out, and 
supplanted by the intolerable annoyance. 

“One may talk of the Balaklava charge, the 
storming of the Redan, and such exploits; think 
of the nerve that was required to stand my ground 
before a bearded and vodka-loving Mujik, with 
cinders in his beard, and charcoal dust in the pores 
of his skin, a man who had been breaking calcined 
ore, perhaps, all night, and looked like the doubtful 
progeny of an African negro or a red Indian in his 
war-paint. 

“Think of my horror of suspense while one after 
another a whole regiment of such smutty objects 
shuffled up to my place, each drawing a dusty 
sleeve across his sooty mouth, each diving to the 
bottom of his pocket for the painted egg, each 
taking off his hat and calling me down to the 
punishment with the politest of bows, the most 
respectful of grins; and when the first hundred 
had kissed me three hundred times in the aggre 
gate, to know that another hundred had to come 
after them! 

“Here were courage and endurance worthy of a 
better cause. But I should have done wrong to 
avoid the courtesy; and very likely should have 
deeply offended the people, to whom it was often 
the expression of a long-cherished feeling of 
gratitude for favors which I perhaps knew nothing 
of, or had long ago forgotten.” 
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LIKE A HERO. 


An English civil engineer, Mr. Francis H. 
Grundy, relates what he calls “The short story of 
an unknown hero.” “Bill, the banker,” he was 
called, and even at the inquest over his body no 
other name was forthcoming. 


He was only a poor navvy; his usual place was 
at the top of a forming embankment, among the 
“tip wagons.” During the building of the Man- 
chester and Leeds Railway he was top-man over a 
shaft of one of the numerous tunnels which were 
being constructed on the line. 

Here he met with a gloriously disastrous acci- 
dent, and his conduct should be emblazoned in 
letters of gold upon the history of his agrees’ A 
He was only a navvy, I say, and probably could 
neither read nor write. 

The shaft was perhaps two hundred feet deep, 
solid rock sides and bottom. His duty was to raise 
the trucks which had been filled below, and run 
them to the tip, returning them empty to his mates 
at the bottom. If a chain broke, or a big boulder 
fell off a truck, he had to shout, “‘Waur out!” and 
the miners below crept farther into their “drives,” 
and allowed the death-dealing article to come down 
harmlessly. 

One unhappy day Bill’s foot slipped hopelessly, 
and he knew that he must be smashed from side to 
side of the narrow shaft, and landed, a crushed 
mass, at the bottom. But his mates? If he 
screamed, the unusual noise would bring them out 
2t once to inquire the cause. 

He never lost his presence of mind. Clearly 
went down the signal, “‘Waur out below!” and his 
mates heard in safety the thud, thud, smash of his 
mangled remains. 
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HIS IMPRISONMENT. 





A case was on trial in a Kentucky court-room. 
An old man of somewhat disreputable appearance 
had just given important testimony, and the lawyer 
whose cause suffered by his statements strove in 
every way to confuse and trip him, but in vain. 
The witness stuck to his story, and did not lose his 
temper in spite of the irritating manner in which 
the cross-examination Was conducted. 


Finally, in the hope of breaking down the 
credibility of the witness, the lawyer at a venture 
asked: 

“Have you ever been in prison?” 

“I have,” replied the witness. 

“Ah,” exclaimed the attorney, with a triumphant 
Some at the jury. “I thought as much. May 
nquire how long you were there?” 

“Two vears and three months,” answered the 
witness quietly, with a manner that was interpreted 
by the lawyer as indicating chagrin at an unex- 
pected exposure. 

“Indeed,” said the delighted lawyer, feeling his 
case already won. ‘That was a heavy sentence. I 
trust the jury will note the significance of the fact 
Now, sir, tell the jury where you were confined.” 

“In A ndereonvilie,” replied the old man, drawing 


himself up proudly. 

There was a moment of silence, the jurors looked 
at each other, and then the court-room rang with 
| cheers which the court officers were powerless to 
check, and in which some of the jury joined. 

The too inquisitive lawyer hardly waited to hear 
the verdict against him. 
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bran for her, he thought again of his search for 
the old one, and of finding the hen’s nest. So of 
| course he climbed over the lumber, for the third 
or fourth time since Saturday, to see if another 
egg had been laid. 

“Oh my!” he cried, as he peeped under the 
| wheelbarrow. “Oh my! O mommie, mommie, 
|do come and look!’” And then without waiting 
for her to come he counted them into his hat 
again, with all their bright colors and gilt stars 
| and tiny pictures. ‘‘Two, four, six, eight, ten, 

For the Companion. twelve,”’ a round dozen this time. 

“THE BUTTERFLY’S EASTER | “O mommie,”’ he panted, as he pushed in, “—e 
a | nest was full of Easter eggs. And can vou spare 
MORNING. me right now to go and thank Mrs. Bale? And 

The chrysalis lay in a cushioned box 
Through the-dark, cold, wintry weather, 

And Bennie touched it with gentle hand, 
And we talked of it much together. 





likely Mrs. Graham did part of it. Wasn't it 
good of them to think of it! And now we've got 
Easter eggs after all.” 

Evpora 8S. Bumstrrap. 


<-o- 


MAvp was bragging a little about the new house 
her papa was building. ‘*We are not going to 
burn kerosene oil any more,” she said; ‘*‘we are 
going to have gas all over the house, and chanti- 
cleers suspended from every ceiling!" 


“1 THINK it will rain to-morrow,”’ remarked 


Aunt Ellen. ‘Yes,"’ said Bertha, ‘papa said we 


were going to have an economical storm.’* 





We longed for the day when the living thing 
Should burst its bars asunder, 

Till at last it came, and the butterfly 
We gazed at with joy and wonder. 


As it rose on its bright and beautiful wings, 
Which were fit for a fay’s adorning, 
Sweet Bennie cried, with his eyes a-shine: 
199 


“Tis the butterfly’s Easter morning! 
EMMA C. Down. 
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For the Companion. 
BERNIE’S EASTER. 


“What, Bernie bov, eggs for Easter, 
when they’re thirty cents a dozen—and the 
cow sick, too, so there’s no milk to sell! 
I'm afraid ’twouldn’t do, Bernie. We'll 
come short on the rent if we don’t look 
out.” 

So Bernie said, “All right then, mom- 
mie,’ and put his hands into his pockets 
f and tried to whistle while he went out to 
look at the cow; but his mouth wouldn't 
pucker just right, for he had counted on 
those Easter eggs half the winter. 

First, they meant to buy some hens about 
New Year, and have their own eggs, but 
his mother got the rheumatism and missed 
several washings, so they had to give it up. 
Then he thought of buying the eggs witha 
little of the milk money, but they had to 
spend all that for coal, till now, just as the 
weather was getting warm so they might 
have spared a little, Mooly was ailing, and 
there was nothing to spare from. 

Poor old Mooly! Bernie had watered 
her and fed her and milked her the whole 
year, and he felt so sorry when he saw her 
standing there, dumb and quiet, not touch 
ing the sweet clover hay he had brought, 
that he forgot all about Easter eggs. 

He thought he would stir up some bran 
and see if she couldn’t eat that. So he 
brought the water, and measured the bran 
into the pail, and then looked for the clean, 
smooth paddle he used to mix it. It was 
nowhere in sight. 

“Guess the rats have dragged it off 
again,’’ said Bernie. ‘I must keep it in 
the feed-box after this,” and he looked 
under the manger and behind the door and 
around the hay-stack. 

“Why, where is that paddle?” said Ber- 
nie, and he climbed over a pile of old lum- 
ber to look in the farthest corner behind a 
crippled wheelbarrow. 

“Well, if I ever!”’ cried he. ‘What in 
this living world!’ and off came his hat, 
and down he went on his hands and knees 
in the dusty straw. ‘Two, four, six, eight, 
ten;”’ he counted them into his hat. For 
there, under the old wheelbarrow, was the 
cutest hen’s nest ever you saw, with ten 
eggs. 

By the time Bernie had taken a good 
long look at that lovely hatful, thinking 
how they would seem all brightened up 
with gay colors and gilt stars for Easter, it 
came over him that they weren't his eggs, 
after all. They must be Mrs. Bale’s, or 
maybe Mrs. Graham’s. They both kept 
chickens that often came into this yard to 
scratch in the straw. 

So it was a rather sober little boy that 
appeared in the kitchen soon after, and said, H 
“Just look at that, mommie! Don’t I wish Aan 
they were ours! Can you spare me right o 
now to take ’em over to Mrs. Bale’s ?”* - 

And when she had heard the whole story, 











‘em right along. I’m glad you knew that 

Was the only way.’ 

Bc Mrs. Bale received a caller with a hatful For the Companion. 

of eggs, she looked very much pleased. She 

: asked all about it, and just sat nest was, & Sarees. 
: and then she said, “It’s very good of you to bring Stanley Ober stood at the window looking 
them over, Bernie, but how do I know whether | across the meadow at the small evergreens that 





they're mine or Mrs. Graham’s ?”” skirted the wood beyond, and wishing it were 
“You might divide, you know,”’ said Bernie. | Christmas time again—for the tree had been such 
“Why, so I can,” said Mrs. Bale. “I hadn't |a delight; but it was nearly Easter, and there 
thought of that.’’ would be Easter eggs and Easter cards, and a 


And she brought a little pail for Bernie to put | small party, when all the cousins would be there. 
the eggs in, and didn’t so much as offer him one ‘‘Mamma!”’ he cried, suddenly. 
for his trouble. “Well?” asked mamma. 

Well, Easter Monday came, and Mooly was Stanley went nearer, and talked earnestly for 
better and ate her hay with good relish. Bernie several minutes; then mamma's face wore a smile, 
had made a new paddle, and after he stirred the and Stanley was beaming and mysterious. 








| 
| 








his mother said, ““Why, bless your heart, ° 
Bernie, of course I can spare you. Take n aster reeting. 


The party came off on Easter Monday, and all 
the cousins were there. A merry time they had 
of it with all sorts of Easter games, and then 
sane tea, with pretty sandwiches and cakes and 
ices and fruit, and then a door was opened into 
another room where stood a tree hung with the 
most charming of Easter tokens! Dainty baskets 
of flowers, one for each guest, painted eggs sus- 
pended by gay ribbons, beautiful cards and bome- 
made trifles. and at the top of the tree were sprays 
of lovely Easter lilies that looked so pure and 
white against their background of dark green. 

The Easter tree was a great success, and the 
cousins voted Stanley's Easter party to be the 


| most delightful they had ever known. 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
CHARADI 


My jirst is a vowe I, 

ly second a motio 
My whole is a joy stat 
From ocean to ocean 


2. 
ANAGRAM. 


Herviacs, while he was in possession of 
his regal tindyvig, thought very slightingly 
of it. One Staree day, in passing through a 
village in Pinas, he met a santepa dressed 
as Staree Gink, according to the custom of 
that great flatsive in Pinas. The man wore 
a nit wrone and carried a pits in his hand 
for a nunceroth. He said to the Premore, 
“You should take off your hatto me.” “Very 
good, friend,” replied the Premore. “I wish 
you joy of your new fecofi. You will find it 
a very troublesome one, I can assure you.” 


3. 
CROSSWORD ENIGMA, 


In lofty, not in high, 

In weeping, not in sigh; 

In savage, not in wild; 

In parents, not in child, 

In master, not in slave; 

In ocean, notin wave; 

In muflins, not in cake; 

In frying, not in bake; 

In mellow, not in ripe; 

In cornet, not in pipe; 

In mowing, not in cut; 

In hovel, not in hut; 

In tender, not in kind; 

In trusting, not in wind; 

And now a name for Easter find. 
F. 8. F. 

4. 
BURIED EASTER INVITATION, 

There is at Eastertide a peculiar custom 
still prevailing with the young people of 
County Kent, in England. They goto public 
houses to eat pudding-pies baked in cups or 
saucers. Indeed, travellers are stopped 
while passing inns, with the invitation which 
is ingeniously hidden herein. 

Please from each third word select one 
letter. The first word begine. s. 8. D. 


5. 
WORD SQUARE. 


Supply words of four letters each, and 
arrange as numbered, 


Hunting, hunting everywhere, 


But, bless me, when the | are 4 
There'll be a 2 of 3. E. 8. B. 


6. 
CRYPTOGRAM. 
1. All people who celebrate Black Monday 


eat * * « see ee 

2. At Chester, Engiand, ****-* is one of 
the favorite dishes. 

3. In some parts of Ke nt the poor, even now, 
have ** * * 7 **x««e dis 
tributed among them. 

4. The Chester people also eat * * * * * « 

ee upon that day. 
Among the entertainme ote most popular 
are *#* ** **# #* *# ee * 

. More rarely *« « «* * « * is prt netised by 

young and old. 


Definitions of Omissions. 


Hard-boiled oval bodies. 

. Hog’s flesh smoked and dried. 

. Small masses of dough baked in a certain 
town. 

4. A second-course dish flavored with tana 
cetum vulgare. 

5. Contests with an inflated bladder covered 

with leather. 
6. An art practised in ancient warfare. 


A more familiar name for Black Monday 
has two words of six letters each. The first 
word is buried, one letter in each of the 
omissions from the sentences as placed in 
order. The second word is buried, one 
letter ‘in each omission from sentences 5, 2,3, 
4, 1,6. These two words may also be formed 
by the initials of other words taken one by 
one from the sentences in the same order as 
above. 

if 
ENIGMA, 


My Jjirst is in rose but not in lily; 
My second is in smart but not in silly; 
My third is in spring if not in winter; 
My fourth is fault though not in sinner; 
My fith is in master but not in man; 
My sitrth is in trader but not in tan; 
My whole is a glad and happy time, 
Sung by poets in many a rhyme. 

H. A. G 


Answers to Puzzles in Last 
Number. 


1. Ire, fir, fire. Late, slat, slate. Rime 
prim, prime. 

2. Raphael; Raffaello Sanzio; country 
men; The Divine; universal; painters; 
Urbino, Italy; Rome; The Coronation of the 
Virgin; La Belle Jardiniére; St. Cecilia; 
The Sistine Madonna. 


3. “Happiness is like an echo; it answers to your 
call but does not come.” Key words; Ash, ins ipid, 
poultry, Ohio, nasal, stone, coke, cane, welcome, 
uttress. 

4. w 

Go 

OAR 

Lav D 

DuwUpPfpeE 8 

Sn AdDOW 

MEM ft nT oO 

I N i dE R 

TRAN 8 I N T 

HBRrEROGLY PSH 


l to 5, words; 6 to 10, worth; 1 to 10, Wordsworth 
ll to 14, gold; Ito 19, smith; 11 to 19, Gold-mith 


6. 


tender, dearer, erred, deer, reed, red, dare, 


are, ear, re. 


ov 


oS ya 


eae 


ee 


owe 











Ladies, if you = to dress well at moderate cost, | 
write for our 


FASHION CATALOGUE | 


Illustrating the NEWEST PARIS STYLES - 
what to wear at the Lowest New York Prices. 


by fF SENT FREE! ! 


Mahler Bros., 501-503 6th Ave., N I Yew Y eek. 


SYLPH CYCLES BUNEASi 


Hollow Perfection of cycle manutacture; no 
Tires. need now to ridespringlessc yclesorde- 
pend on tires alone for comfort. Sylph 


Wy 8 Frame destroys 
A\\ D —--— Tight,sim- 


z Spe, , strong. Cata.. free! 
} 
a7 













yew Cy.Ce 
GS8t. : Peoria, Ii. AGTS. WANTED 


Ww A L L mous assortment of 
styles. Goods sent to 
ony = of the U.S. A very large line of samples sent | 
for S$ cts. postage. Papers without gold, 4c. to 6c. Gold | 
Papers, 5c. to 15e. Elegant Embossed Gold Papers, 10c. 
to We. Borders, all widths to match, in proportion. | 


The Providence Wall Paper House, 


= PAPER 


The Man You Don’t Meet Every Day, 


Providence,” 

But if you wish to meet him, 
come and take a look at our 
refrigerators. We handle 
more goods of this description 
4 than any one house in the 
United States. This is one 
reason why our prices are 
correct. Our cold dry air re- 
frigerators are gaining a repu 
tation. Our line of Safety 
Bicycles, Baby Carria- 

Reclintag and In- 
alid Rolling Chairs, 
Dales pe etc., are the 
very latest patterns. Name 
goods wanted and catalogue 
will be sent. Special discounts 
to the trade 


Luburg Manufacturing Co. 
321, 323 and 325 No. 8th St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sporn tive and) 
Non-Arsenical. 
Factory prices. Enor- 





RIDE a Bicycle. Do you? 

For the past two years | 

have ridden many different 
machines, always on the look- 
out for the best. | have cap- 
ped the climax;—bought a 
WARWICK PERFECTION CYCLE 
with Pneumatic Tires, and, | must 
use a yankee phrase, “The 
other machines are not in it.”’ 


Made in SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
, 





CHEW BEEMAN'S P PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious rem- 
edy for all forms 
of indigestion, 
and 


The Perfection 
of Chewing Gum. | 


If it cannot be 
obtained from 
: dealers,send five 

H, cents in stamps 
for sample pack- 


BEEMAN CHEMICAL c0., 43 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 


If Sample not received, notify us. 


SEND FOR WARMTH ron WINTER HOMES” 


DETROIT HEATING~ LIGHTING CO 


205 WIGHT ST. DETROIT, MICH. 
MANUFACTURERS ALSO OF THE 


COMBINATION GAS MACHINE 


FOUND AT LAST! 


Thompson’s Pocket. Spell- 
er, Dictionary and Mem- 
orandum Book combined, 
ot Convenient Size to 
carry in Vest Pocket. 











ON EASY 

PAYMENTS 

Sey Cl — ee new or 2d 
t 





A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT 

of 500 inches can be made with our package of 60 

| splendid’ Silk and Satin pieces,asst’d bright colores Ces 
packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Velvet, 40 large pieces. 

| asst'd | colors, 0c. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Little Ferry, N id. 


Normandie 
Plushes 


Direct from the Mills. 
For aaa — DRESS 
NGS. 


SPECIAL MERIT for Paint 


peoidery, and all kinds of Fancy 

Send 10c. for 30 good sized 

pe no two colors same shade) 

min and price list of remnant packages, 

samples deducted from first order amounting 

gents Wanted, Pleasant and profitable work, 
aville.R. 










Hy er of sam 
CONTREXEVILLE M@FS.CO. 15 Grant Ave. 


Better than Whalebone.| 


Whalebone has never been so poor, 


scarce and costly as at present. [fhe 
same is true of Frenchhorn. Coral- 
ine is better than either as a stiffener 
for dresses and corsets. 

Leading dressmakers use Dr. 
WARNER'S Cora.inE Dress STAY 
for. their best work, as it is more 


' flexible and durable than whalebone 


and does not break or become bent 
and distorted with use. 

Coraline is not an experiment, but 
has stood the test of twelve years’ ex- 
perience in over twenty million cor- 
sets and dresses. 

Sold in yard lengths the same as 
whalebone, anc also in short lengths, | 
cloth covered. 

Samples for one dress sent to any 
dressmaker free on application. 

“WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 Broapway, N. - 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


free. A gts, wanted. ed. Rouse, Hazard & Coy ‘@8t, Peoria, Il 








| lasts 4 to 5 times longer. Tin roofs well 
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you WOULD i. A 





| 
Piano or Organ if you could see and hear | 
one. Tone pure, action perfect, finish and 
workmanship the very best. And prices are 
very reasonable. Would like to say more, but 
rather send you a catalogue. Write for one 
—it will interest you. Sent free. 


GEO. P. BENT. Mnfr., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


PRETTY 
CIRLS 


ele able ts iy it is fash- 


HE TH Y oa 
BE Sune To auY 









FAST E BLACK, 


341 BROADWAY, 


| or FIELD & C0., CHICAGO, Wholesale Weste a 
‘or Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 


INQUIRE ABOUT 


Dixon's Graphite Paint 


It covers 2 to 3 times pnt surface than 
any lead, mineral or metallic paint and 





| painted have not required repainting in 
10to15 years. SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Inquiries gladly answered 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J 
CURED PILES; of) yours standing. “PILENE 


does it. ik by registered mail. No 
risk. roe msec a Vt. 














“Millions” af 

















~ 
20 Prize Winning Chry h 

20 Dwarf Pearl Tube Roses.................00«. 
12 _— Flowering Begonias.. . 
16 Double Geraniums, all colors 

16 Double, Single & Scented Geraniums 1. ‘00 


o- 








For $1.00 we will 
mail you a sample 
—__ lot of 20 choice ever 
a =— blooming Roses, all 
= different colors, 
withname, thatwill 
bloom freely the coming summer. Sold by others 

for $3.00—our price $1.00, try them. 


WE SEND PREPAID BY MAIL 


25 “‘Rainbow”’ Pansy Plante..... .............. $1.00 
12 Choice Vase and Basket Plants... 1 
12 Iron Clad Roses, Hardy Bverywhere a 
25 Coleus, A Handsome Bed............ 1 
15 Fine Fuchsias, all different colors ... 1 


Roses 
for immediate effect. 






















some illustrated 98-page Catalogue. 





If you wish new or old Roses, Chrysanthemums, Begonias, Geraniums, 
Ferns, Palms, Seeds, Bulbs, 'ete., send 8 cents in stamps for our hand- 
Our prices will save you money. 








GOOD & REESE 60., Box 50, 


Champion City 
Greenhouses, 





Springfield, Ohio. 
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Containing 22,800 words and their 
definitions, also the given names 
of men and women, rules for the 
use of capitals and punctuation 
marks, business forms, laws of 
etiquette, erasable 
memorandums, etc. Price, bound 
in American Russia leather, gilt 
edge and indexed, 50 cents; bound 
in imitation seal, red edge and | 
not indexed, 25 cents 
Sent prepaid on receipt of P. O 

order. Mention this paper. 


F. mM. | THOMPSON, 


ury,C onn 
Age - w —— a. Liberal discount. 
ou can make dollars by show- 
ing omen TT AN nei re 


STUDY LAW 


WAT, A HOM AE THE 
hers oy 1 gehamaeaer 
SCHOOL OF LAW. (Incorporated.) 


ee a cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 


J. Corner, Jr., Secry, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
2 WHITNEY BLOCK. 
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We design and furnish 






A ae Home 


Comfort, Convenience, Durability and Style. 














should be so designed as to combine 








omes, and publish 


wonderfu 





Price postpaid, 82.00. 


—_ 
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lans of just such The “Cottage Souvenir,”’ a book of 172 pages, 844 x 11 inches, contain- 


Artistic Dwellings soo 


he Beauty and Completeness of these Designs, 
poner om | so Many new features, has given this book a 
sale, and hundreds of Beautiful Homes } 
are being built in all parts of our land from its designs. 
Prospectus and Sample Pages FREE. ' 


“%UU%% 






ing a great variety of Designs and Plans of 


10,000. |Geo. F. Barber & Co. 





10,000. 





















Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our goods are univer- 
sally acknowledged. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 


MOTH PROOF 
BAG. 


No paste or glue necessary. 

Garments can be removed 
and replaced instantly, and 
have no bad odor when taken 
out to use. 

Air-tight and pate proof 
against Moth and Dust. 
Durable, and can be used 
year after year. 


SIZES : 

24x48 in. when closed, price, 
cts. each. 

80x48 in. when closed, price, 
60 cts. each. 


(PATENTED. ) SOLD BY DRY GOODS DEALERS. 


by to any address on receipt of price. When petaring 
send Postal Note oe Registered Letter. TRADE SUPPLIED. 
DETROIT PAPER BAG co. 
Detroit, Mich. 





77 Larned Stroct West, 





“OUR gee " 


KNEE-PANTS SU ALL FOR 


EXTRA PAIR PANTS 
and HAT te Match, 5. 00. 
for Boys, ages 4 to 14 years. 

BEST VALUE aver OFFERED. 
Strictly all wool. Best of styles. Perfect-fitting. 

Great variety. Single or double breasted. Sample 

pieces of the goods the “‘Combinations” are made from 

and rules for measuring sent free to any address. 

Clothes sent to your nearest Express office, C. O. D., with 

privilege of examining before paying. If they do not 

suit you they will be returned at our expense. 
If you cannot wait to see samples, send 
and height of boy, and size of hat, and we wi 

“Combination” and guarantee the fit. Or if money and 

60 cents for postage is sent with the order, we will re- 


e, weight 
send the 


| ~— all the money if clothes do not fit and satisfy. 


ur $15 Suits for Men, any style ereneered, ‘best 
value in the wor sont on same terms as above. 

ae, Illustrate Spring Catalogue of Men’s& 

Boys’ Clothing and F urnis ings sent free to any address. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, IIL 


HOME 
COMFORT 


STEEL 
HOT AIR 


| FURNACES 


GUARANTEED FREE FROM 
_ GAS, SMOKE, 
oR pusT! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000, 
Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 


Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 
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THE YOUTHS COMPANTON. 





The best worm medicine is “Brown’s Vermifuge 
Comfits.” Sold everywhere. 25 cents a box. [Adr. 





Ge 
Itching Piles. 

. Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter .-~ 

bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 

Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 








HOUSANDS of boys and girls have mastered a 

fine style of writing by home study from Palmer’s 
Guide to Muscular Mow «AeA Writing. Price $1, prepaid. 
Circular of commendations with compte copy of the 
handsome monthl IY WESTERN PENMAN, fre -PALMER, 
Pres., Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


OMY 


IS WEALTH, Canvassers wanted 
TT “New Model Hall 
writer.’’ Why will peo- ¢ 
$100 machine when $30 










MONTHS ON TR TAI L” FOR 


Bubier’s Popular Electrician. 
i illustrated monthly journal a 
he amateur, experimenter and 


10c, 


- CO., Lynn, Mass. 
TAKE ‘a ceTT's for 


‘BUBIER PU 


public. 










us SAVES 201 Per Cent. 
bia Roastiug, and 

& Best Bread in the a 
pA A. pase LETS, “Galt Lake 





NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 


In! ~~ pay yable semi-annually by draft 


on York. ersonal attention 


iven to Nall loans. Highest references. 
Xadress Frank J. Hamilton, Fairhaven, Wash. 


IMPERIAL DRIVINC BIT. 

ae | cures tongue-lollin 
revents side-pulling. With this it 
he most vicious, unmanageable horse 
can be driven by a lady. It does not 
a tender mouth. Sam- 

it sent to any address 
paid, upon receipt ot 
price. 1 In fine nickel- ‘plane, $2. 
fine x. c. amy or soe, | 


IMPERIAL ira 
GOLD-SILVER-NICKEL PLATING. 


Racine, 
A trade easil, learned; costs little to start. I will furnish 
outfits and give work in oot payment. Circulars free. 
Address F. LOWEY, | Bergen St., a O% N.Y. 


ne 8, 
Hun 
CHa 


J}84 re 


Send to 319 W. 45th St. , N. ¥.,for Samples 


ARFIELD TEA: 


comes 
results 

ofbad eating;cures Sick Headache;xe. 
stores the Complexion: cures Constipation. 


COOoD BOOKS FOR 

ASK any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 

twelve of the best novels ever written: 
“ Marian Grey,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ Wipow GoupsMiTH’s DavucGuHter,” by Julie P. Smith. 
“Was He SuccessruL?” by Richard B, Kimball. 
“ DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ LeNA Rivers,” by Mary J. Holmes, 
“CHRIS AND OrHo,” by Julie P. Smith. 
“ Nemesis,” by Marion Harland. 
“ TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ MreiaM,” by Marion Harland. 
“TRUE AS STEEL,” by Marion Harland. 
“CAMERON Prive,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ ALONE,” by Marion Harland.” 

The whole { 2 sent by mail, postage free, 
for $3, or either one for 25 cents. 
@ G. W. DrtiinGuam. Publisher, New York. 


THIS IS FARGO'’S 
$2.50 Ladies’ Boot. 

It is smooth on the inside, 
free from Tacks or Wax, 
flexible and perfect-fitting. 
It is made in Dongola Kid or 
Goat, on the Opera, Common 
Sense, Half Opera and Picca- 
dilly lasts, and is without 
exception the best value ina 
Ladies’ Boot ever offered for 

2.50. Made in 
adies’ sizes, ( 

and 





uaranteed 


COMPANY, | 








Ny 





























Dongola Opera 
is also made 
with Patent 
Leather Tips. 
Misses’ sizes are 


made in D and E widths, on Opera and Wedge Heel 
Lasts. This shoe will be kept up to the highest standard 
possible for the price, and satisfaction will be — 
teed in every pair. Ask your dealer for the 
$2.50 Ladies’ Boot, also the Fargo $2.50 C ait 
Shoe for Gentlemen, and Box Tip School Shoes for 
Boys and Girls. If he does not keep them we will fur- 
nish a pair on receipt of price. Write for Sone riptive list 
and Pas pk ohiet. Mention CoMPANi 

1, FARGO & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


WHAT 
6 


She can wash, rinse) 
and dry 10 or 100 dish- 
es at one time with a 
machine, without chip- 
ping or breaking a dish, 
and without using a 
dish mop or towel ; she | 
can save from two to 
three hours per day of 
disagreeable work, and 
prevent the destruction 
of her hands, by sim- 
ply purchasing the 
light-running and noise- 


CAN 00 less Stevens Dish Wash- 
ing Machine. You run 


no risk, as every machine is guaranteed to 
do its work perfectly or money refunded. 


Send for illustrations, testimonials, and special 


Oe 


Sold Gl Gold, $1.95 


Send seen ie Eye-test. 
KEENE OPT. CO., 
1301 WASHINGTON STREET, 
_Boston, Mass. 


= 
H i 
EXTRA-INE COTTON HALF-HOSE 


Worn With Marked Satisfaction 
PREFERRED TO FOREIGN MAKES. 


THE MOST POPULAR STYLES ARE THE FAST 
BLACK (3°4), THE MOTTLED SLATE (3°10) AND 
THE DRAB VARIETIES (6°3). 


Look FoR THE TRADE-MaRKk ON THE Toe. 
For Sate sy THE Trave GeNeRALty. 


POST-PAID PRICE-LIST TO ANY ADDRESS. 
SHAW STOCKING CO., LOWELL, MASS. 








LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 


Genuine Thomson’s 





| 


\\ 


, Uy iy 





rm 
Glove - Fitting. 


A Perfect-Fitting Corset. 


‘I would rather fit a dress over a GLOVE- 
FITTING Corset than any other,’’ said the 
dressmaker-in-chief of one of our largest dry 
goods establishments. So would all good dress- 
makers. They are very often blamed for a poor 
fit, when the trouble is that the customer does 
not wear the proper corsets to insure a good one. 

GLOVE-FITTING Corsets not only pro- 

| duce this result, but comfort and grace as well. 
These goods are justly renowned all over the 
| world, and can be seen and purchased at all the 
| leading dry goods establishments. 


| 
| 


Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
WE WARRANT 


«GLOVE - FITTING CORSETS.” 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., Manufacturers, 
_ ew Seek 08 Gileage. 


A DRESS FOR 


*1.10. 


DELIVERED FREE to your Post- 
Office. We have bought over 100,000 
yards of 


Suez Cloth, 


an excellent fabric made by the fa- | 
mous Arnold Print Works and printed 
in 10 handsome patterns, all fast 
colors. The width is 26 inches. We 
will send by mail, prepaid, 12 yards 
for $1.10. Send for samples to make 
a selection. Ten different colorings 
or designs will be sent you. Please 
make a second choice so that your 
order may be filled at once if first 
choice is sold out. Orders must be 
returned promptly. 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















| EVERY LADY WHO 


takes pride in her Home must appreciate an 
| article that will enable her, at a very small ex- 
pense, to keep the interior of her house and all 
her Furniture looking just like new. Such an 
article is 


Gampbell’s Varnish Stain, 


a scientific combination of Varnish with Colors, 
made expressly for the purpose, 
person can satisfactorily stain and varnish, with 
one application, all kinds of household Furniture 
(wood or rattan) and interior wood-work, trans- 
forming it into beautiful imitations of Cherry, 
Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, Oak, Ebony or 


only article that has ever been made that will 


satisfactorily accomplish this result. 

These Stains have been in use several 
years and are a delight to every house- 
keeper who has used them. 

They are put up for household use, in all the 
Colors above mentioned, in half-pint cans at 30 
cents, pints 50 cents. Ask your local dealer 
for them, and if he does not have them ask him to 
order from the nearest of the following whole- 
sale agents, and they will be supplied at man- 
ufacturer’s prices: 


Strong, Cobb & Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Peter Van 
Schaack & Sons, Chicago, Ill. ; Moffitt West Drug Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. ; Lyman Eliel Drug Co., Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul, Minn. ; Greene & Button 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; A. Kiefer & Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Hazeltine Perkins Drug Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. ; 
McClure, Walker & Gibson, Albany, N. ; John L. 
Thompson, Sons & Co., Troy, N. Y.; Richardson Drug 
Co., Omaha, Neb. : Geo. A. Kelley & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. ; 
Singer & Wheeler, Peoria, Ill.; Hurlbut, Ward & Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa; Bridges, McDowell Co., Louisville, 
Ky.; Woodward, Faxon & © ‘0., Kansas City, Mo.; C. D. 
Smith Drug Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; Plimpton, Cowan & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Moore & Hubbard, Syracuse, N. Y.; Bab- 
cock & Stowell, Binghamton, N. Y.; J.C. Barnard, Roch- 
ester, N. Y.; Matthews Bros., Scranton, Penn. ; Finlay 
& Brunswig, New Orleans, La. ; Meyer Bros. Drug C 
Dallas, Tex.; Thompson & Ohmstede, Galveston, ex. ; 
Dreiss, Thompson & Co., San Antonio, Tex.; Dowie & 


— Charleston, 8. C.; Lloyd & Adams, ‘savannah, 
; LE. Ba Baird & Co., Jacksonville Fla; WT. Daggett, 
Witinington, N i 3 


These Stains have so successfully filled a long- 
felt want that some worthless imitations have 
already been placed on the market, so be par- 
ticular to see that you get 

») Take no other! 


“Campbell’s Made only by 
Carpenter, Woodward & Morton, | 


BOSTON, M ASS. 


CANFIELD FABRIC, 


A production from Rubber and Shocking, by 
cesses and machinery exclusively our own ork eetly 





impervious to water, highly absorbent, so 
ki 5 epaatto and pliable, and readily cleanse by 
was 


F rom t @ Canfield Fabric are manufactured the pop- 


"| Canfield Specialties 


1. The Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shield. The only re- 
liable dress shield in the word. 


2. The Canfield Diape 
The only a of its kind Phat 
affords nor fect protection 
without harmful results. 


3. The Canfield Bib, The 
only bib that is thoroughly 
waterproof, with highly sb- 
sorbent qualities.........+... 


4. The Canfield Crib and 
Bed Sheets, ‘The only water- 
proof sheet that is free from 
objectionable features.......$1.25 


The Fabric and Spectalties 
are for sale by all first-class Dry 
Goods Stores, or sent by mail on 
receipt of above prices. 











Any Indy furnishing her 
address, and stating where 
this advertisement was 
seen, will receive by return 
mail a set of miniature 
samples of The Canfield 
Specialties. 


CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


W A L LARGE VARIETY. 


LATEST STYLES. 
AT FACTORY 


PRIOES. P A P ER 


Best Quatity, witnour Gown, 4c. To Sc. pen nowt 
Goto Parer, = 720. oe ROLL 
Finest Emsosseo Pacca, ROLL 
rt MPLES on Bit oF Wek or postage. 


M0 PAPER to, 57 Third Ave., Chicago. 


TRADE MARK. 


— 














with the Lewis 
fashioned and 
vou of the superiority 
others. 


Tailor-tr 


satisfaction. 
Dress Reform Underwe 
wear containing the 


is 50 unsatisfactory. 


where. 





offer. Agents wanted. 


STEVENS DISH WASHING MACHINE 00., 


No. 37 Arcade, CLEVELAND, 0, 





~ One Pair of tn 


Lewis Celebrated Underwear 


Tension 


It is the origina/ Sanitary Underwear, 
is Glove-Fitting and gives real comfort and 


It is the original Derby Ribbed 


(patented), without which ribbed underwear 
Try one pair. 

Sold by the representative trade every- 
Spring weights now ready. 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 


LEWIS KNITTING CO., Janesville, Wis. 


Yoke ; — Extra- 
immed—will convince 
of this make over all 


ar and the only Under- 
Tension Yoke 


Lewis 


Send 





by which any | 


Vermilion, producing a perfect imitation of the | 
| ootinall wood finished with Varnish, and it is the | 











BABY’S. 


Age one year. 


| 


| 






INFANTS’. 
Ages 1 to 3 years. 


CHILDREN’S. 
For BOYS and GIRLS. 
Ages 3 to 10 years. 


YOUNC LADIES’. 
Style 92, 
For GROWING GIRLS. 


Ages 12 to 16 years. 








LADIES’. 
Style 52 (White and Drab), Imperial Jean, 
Style 62 (White and Drab), Satteen, 
Style 72 (Fast Black), Italian Serge. 


A VERY SATISFACTORY CARMENT. 
9 Because it Supports Stockings and 
WHY ¢ Underclothes from the Shoulders, and 
has no stiff cords; fits with perfect ease 
and freedom. For sale by leading dealers. 
LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 
=” Send for Illustrated Price List. a 
£ THE FOY, HARMON & CHADWICE 60., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


gull Ve 





Now Ready. 


Offering $3,000 


IN PRIZES FOR 


Neediework. 


For sale by small 
ware dealers, or sent 
by mail upon receipt 
of 10 cents by 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


218 Church St., New York. 67 Lincoln St., Boston. 
108 and 110 Franklin St., Chicago. 
7o7 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 
517 and 519 Market St., San Francisco. 
Three-cord 20-yard spools for Lace-Making, Linen 


Ball Thread for Knitting and Crocheting, Linen Floss 
(all colors and sizes) for Embroidery. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


Pears’ 
Soap 


““Beauty is but skin-deep” was 
probably disparage 
beauty. Instead it tells how easy 
that beauty is to attain. 

“There is no beauty like the 
beauty of health” was also meant 
to disparage. Instead it encour- 
ages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means of 
health to the skin, and so to both 
these sorts of beauty. 

All sorts of stores sell it, espe- 





| 





meant to 





‘cially 


sorts of 


druggists ; - all 


people use it. 
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STAMPS Agts. wanted to sell approval sheets. Com. 
4) per cent. Green & Co., Medford, Mass. 


GUITA or BANJO self-taught without notes 
with Howe’s Charts, ‘# cts. set. Circular 

free. E. E. Howe, 187 W ashington St., ¢ *h Th. 

300 fine mixed Vv ictoria, “Cape of 


STAMPS! ; G. dia, Japan, etc., with 
fine Stamp y Pe Bang a. Sean New 36p. Price 
List free. Agents w weamped at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St., St. 
Louis, Mo. Largest staat firm in America. 














EASTER NUMBER ¢,, Brainard’: |_ 


and The Musician’s Guide (212 pages), containing 
Nine complete pieces of New Music and an immense 
amount of musical information, mailed Free for 8 two 

cent stamps. THE 8. BRAINARD’S SONS CO, ,Chicago, | tl. 


cts. with name, or name town & state, lic 
New Self-inking Pen and Pencil Stam 3 
Our PET =. NOT THE CHEAP KINDO | /¢ 

















Stamps of | 
kinds, Rubber Stamp Co. E 15, New Haven, Conn. 
sent by mail 
PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 
—_$_——_—_———_—_—— LS 


Printing Outfit has 110 letters, figures, &c. complete | 
Sos make any name, 15c Agents latest 
Ch ice R itati Suitable for any andall | 
0ice ec ons occasions, handsomely 
bound in paper cover, will be se 
postp paid on receipt of only 35 cts, Address 
J. 8. ‘OGiLY IE, Publisher, 157 Rose St., New York. 
COMPLETE, 4 alphabets rubber type, mp eet 
lelible Ink, Ink Pad and T eeze! 









a 2 
Pag 
IN KERAD ~ pos paid 15¢;2 

& BRO.65CortlandtSt. 
STAMP COLLECTORS Mey, 'crn come: 
vantage and receive a Central American stam p FREE 


by sending the addresses of stamp collectors. 
C. H. MEKEEL, 1009 Locust St., ST. LOUIS, Mo. 


bo Your own PRINTING 


Card Press$3. Circular Press $8, Small 
Newspaper Press 4. ——— 
easy, printed rules. Send 2 stamps for 
cata. of presses, type, cards, 


r, &c., 
to the factory-KELSEY & GO., Meriden, Conn, 








AIRY TRIGYCLES 


OR LADIES, CIRLS AND BOYS. 


Y MFC. CO., Elyria, O. 


OF MUSIC, the only magazine “of 
music published. 40 full size music 
pore’: all the parts, every month for 

1.00 a year. Sample copy and 145 


son 8s, words and sate all for 15 cts., stamps or silver. 


ke 





RIFET, 


108 W ash. St.> ‘Boston, Mass. Seno: | 


For au -—100 Gold-filled Weakhem | 
and Elgin Watches, ladies’ and 
gents’ sizes, warranted for 20 years, 
worth $25, at only $14.50. Solid 
gold, worth $35.00, at $24.50. 
Watches sent C. O. D. for exami- 
nation. KEENE’S Watch Store, 
1301 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


~The King of Pens. 
ESTERBROOK’S EASY WRITER, NO. 130. 





pleasant action. Can’t be beat. 


warter Gross, 25 Cents. 
ESTERBROOK & CO., 26 John Street, New York. 


THE HAVEN AIR PURIFIER. 


Destroys foul odors, sewer- = and 
disease germs. Recommended phy- 
sicians. Cost to maintain, about five 
cents a month. No objectionable 
features. No. 5. For Sleeping-rooms 
and Geneest use, $4.00. Other styles for 
Refrigerators, Bath - rooms, shool - 
rooses, Factories, etc. Write for special 

yr where we pay expr es. TH 

AVEN AIR PURIFIER Co., ( 

New Eng. Branch, 30 Kilby St., Seton 


A DAY-—PER ROOM 


Cc. 
4 WILL HEAT YOUR HOUSE. 
Either with HOT WATER or STEAM as preferred. 


If you are building a New Home or want to make 
the old one COMFORTABLE, it will pay you to 
investigate our FURMAN BOILER and System 
of Heating. 150-page Illustrated Manual sent free. 

Address HERENDEEN MFG. CO., 
(Branch, 19-31 Wendell St., Boston.) Geneva, N.Y. 


Telegraph Operators 


Are in Great Demand, 


We are having more orders 
for them than we can fill. 
Come and learn telegraphy 
now and we will put you at 
work as soon as you are com- 
potent. Write for circulars. 

alentines’School of net 
egraphy, Janesville, Wis 


Very 
Sample Dozen, 10 Cents ; 


























BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’s 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING.. 


COCOA 





LABELLED |-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 


$< 
ete: 
Sstseszess 





Fences and Gates for all 
purposes. Free catalogue giving 
particulars and prices. Write 


_THE SEDGWIGK BROS. CO., RICHMOND, IND. 


PARK’S SEEDS 


“Mr. PARK :—Your Flower Seeds are sim- 











ply perfect, All grow, and the flowers are the 
wonder of neighbors who buy the common seeds.” 
So writes a patron, and she speaks the mind of a host 


of flower lovers who will buy only of Park 


Choice Flower Seeds are Park's specialty, 
and his FLORAL GU IDE tells all about 
them. Q 77” Pansy-Violas, Pinks, ed Seeds, and 
Gulde—all for two st amps Pr aoe. The Guide 
will give you some new floral ideas, 

CEO. W. PARK, Libonia, Pa. 
P. S.—15 Splendid named everblooming Roses only 750, 




















THE YOUTH'’S CO} MPANION. | 


EASTMAN COLLEGE, Povcnxerrsi, N. Y., 


offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 
PORTABLE BATHS. 
Best ever known. Wholesale and Retail. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere. 
Send for Circulars. 
E. J. KNOWLTON, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Advice to Dyspeptics. 


Contents: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience of 
a sufferer. Liver Complaint a twin disorder. Consti- 
| pation a result of dys yspe sia. Food to be taken, Food 
to be avoided. Mailed free to any address. JOHN 
H. ae ALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treasurer. 














EVERYBODY 
Wants This. 


,SAVE #40.00 ON NEW $140.06 















oe BICYCLES 
. aww 


Agents orton 


) RW. GUMP & CO 
et y A.W. GUMP ¢ _ = 
GICYCLES, GUNS & TYPEWRITERS taken tn excha 


“Do Not Stammer. ” 


Refer to Postmaster-Gen. Wanamaker, and Geo. W. 
' Childs, Prop. Phila. Ledger, who will testify to perma 
nency of cure. Send for 54- page pamphlet to E. 8S. JoHns- 










| TON’S INSTITUTE, 1033 Spring Garden Street, Phila., Pa. 





Telephones 


For Private Lines. 

Do you want to connect office, store or 
mill to residence ? Send 2c. stamp for 
j / Circulars. We pay Express on Sample. 
ACENTS 

In every our. No trouble to build first 
line. We send full directions. Where we 
have no agent, sample at agent’s price. 


FAM MECHANICAL TELEPHONE CO., ALBION, ILL. 


To reduce our 
stock of Music 
we will send by 
mail, post-paid, 
Ww pieces full 


sheet music ogg. including songs, On waltzes, 

quadrilles, ete Mendels ssohn, Beethoven, Mozart, 

ete., oe Le, co MRA DES and’ 100 songs, words and 

music, satisfaction given or money back. 

L. HA AWAY, 339 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
GUA 


| ee KLEINERTS 
DRE 
SHIELDS | 





md 


it of 
RT RUBBER 
"36" to Ey E Weneson St., N.Y. 


"ve Ge® SUPERIOR TO ALL 


Sample pom of eine st; it manet on recel 
25 cents. 
COMPANY, 








Union Cycles are noted for Lightness, Strength and 
Speed. © aisle POSH sent free on oo eo ion. 


166-170  Volumbue peo Boston, Mass. Mass. 
MISS BEACH’S _ 


Curling Fluid 


Keeps the ng incurlfor days 
Innocentas cologne. A toilet 
D) necessity. Notsenton trial, 


30,000 Ladies have Endorsed It 
td t epaid &0e. 
A Lape AGENTS wanted. 

=e. DENISON CHEMIOAL OO. o 

K) LaSalle St., Chicago. 


The worst case of Asthma 

if uncomplicated wih 

organic diseases can be 

permanently cured by DR. HAIR’S RED 
CURE. It has no equal as a quick relief, and 
is the only known unfailing cure. Send for 
Treatise and full information. {Established 1878.] 
B.W. HAIR, M.D., 233 W.4th 8t., CINCINNATI,O. 
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APRIL ‘i, 1892. 

















BARNES’ 


Foot Power 


Machinery, 
For Wood and 
Metal Workers. 
Equally adapted for ao use or for 
Home Training. The BEST tools are the 
Cheapest. Send for Cata. and prices. 


W. F. us JOHN BARNES CO., 96 Ruby Street, Rockford, Ills. 
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| ‘ ° 
Times? cueien. hea? | 


\ } . | 


‘RO, 
d LAFA £ 


"30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
TD ELASTIC TRUSS 


ps a ~ yn By all 








ON 


rs, 
a Station te Sah in in ‘contre, adapts 
itself to all sitions of the body, 


beck the intestines just a per- 
son does with the ay With light pressure she 
Hernia is held securel and night, and a radica 

cure certain. It is easy, areiie and cheap. Sent by a 
Circulars free. Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Ill. 











ood } 3¢ THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 
Paper J AT sells the dest, best, the 
AI } 5¢ eg eo in 


WALL PAPER 


ou have any use whatever for Wall Pa) 
fail soe tn rit for geass aaa 


while the ball in the ml pucnese | 








nt F 
a. 8, 1 "138 w. Madison-st. 


Kennedy's 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 


Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 


You know whether you need 





it or not. 
Sold by every druggist, and manufaciured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 


ROXBURY, MASS. 


“A dollar a dollar earned.” 
This whe my ‘Solia French 
Dongola Kid Button Boot 
sent, prepaid, anywhere in the 
U.S., on receipt of Cash, Mone 
Order, or Postal Note, for $1 
Equals every way the boots sold 
in all retail stores for $2.50. 
We make this boot ourselves, there- 
fore we guarantee the fit, style and wear, 
if any one isnot satisfied we 
will refund the money or send 
another pair. Common 
- - and Opera Toe, 
widths C, D, -_ E, sizes 
11-2 to 8, in half 
your 
size; we 
will ftyou. 






















e 
deliver 
Free. 


Whey 
DEXTER SHOE CO., 299 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


2 large skeins, 
all colors best; 
and 32-p. cata. 
of materials. 


Stomping Outfits, etc., 20 cents; 6 lots, $1.00. Catalogue 
free. LADIES’ ART COMPANY, Box 870, St. Louis, 
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ing all injurious insec 


and Berry Plante st Bottom Prices. “ Address 


)PRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES : VINES 


Bese Priced xt Ble ot ype, Pom Chores, EXCELSIOR *S ATES 


PERFECT FRUIT ALWAYS SELLS AT COOD PRICES. Ostalogueshow- 
E RUI WAYS SELLS RICES. 


a prevented by using OUTFITS. 


arse stock of Fruit Trees | Vin 
s WM. STAHL, Quiney, iia 























Will Net 
Cut 
Through. 








See Name “EVER READY” on Back of Each Stay. 


Gutta Percha on both sides of steel. 


Warranted water-proof. Beware of Imitations. 


Manufactured val the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. co., Ypsilanti, Mich. 








) BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 








BARCLAY & Co.. 


60c. worth 
for 20c. 


winter. Sweet scented. 
Most beautiful of this 


eye, edged with gold. The 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes all | 
impurities from the scalp, prevents baldness < and gray hair 
and causes the hair to grow Thick, Softand Beautiful. In- 
fallible forc uring eruptions, diseases oftheskin, glands and 
muscles, and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 
&c. All Druggists or by Mail, 50 
44 Stone St... New York. 


A Rare Collection of Flower Seed. 


Marguerite Carnations, A magnificent strain of 
this beautiful flower. Biooms easily from seed. Last all 


opular, flower; Seep red, hazel 
a 


Golden Flowers, always in bloom. 


cts. 


ESTABLISHED 1gsol. 


60c. worth 
for 20c. 


ed Ridinghood Pansy. 


Oriole, grand large double 
Giant English 


SHORTHAND: #siescrn'ee 


J. Graham’s Works & School, ’way,New York. 





“ALWAYS ODORLESS” 


DOBRO 


QZHNHI0) 





AZeewoowp 


ONE-HALF 
THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICE 


| To introduce them, sample pair of a will be sent 
| once, postage paid, on receipt of 30 cents 


Phenoline 


The new odorless toilet disinfectant, antise pte 
gargle and douche. A remedy for edorous are 
ration, eruptive diseases of the skin an Pp: 
renovates dress shields, and renders them odorle: oa. "Se “nt 
by mail anywhere on receipt of price, 5) cents per box. 


CROWN PHARMACAL CO., 23 Spring Street, New York. 





Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing and is never un- 
pleasantly noticeable. The test of time is per- 
haps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder has steadily gained in popularity for 
thirty years. Try it. 

For Sale Everywhere. 





THE MORSE OUTFIT, $3.75.—Complete for 
Learning Telegrapby and operating short lines. Con- 
sists, full size, well- made Sounder and Key Set, Battery, 
Instruction Book, Wire, and all mate rials for operating. 

ad by express ‘for $3.75 by_registered letter, Stamps, 

re or Money Order. Illustrated Book with de- 
ser ption of instruments, How to put up Telegraph Lines, 
Electric Bells, etc., free to any a Electric 
Motor and ¥ Battery complete, post-paid, 
J.H.BUNNELL & ~ Cortlandt St., N.Y. 
Largest peg i 1S cee Supply House in America. 
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opt! ! 1 Corns ont og all gone e 2” ‘ ¢ HAN 
Yes, by to say, through the merits of , 
sow Ss ‘CORN MERRY YE I can now walk with ease.’ 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not 4 it, do not let him con- 
vinee you that some imitation 8 just as good; send by 
“—_ to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectady,N.Y. 


very box is warranted to cure, or money refunded. 








Show Balsams, (Queen Victoria’s Strain,) 2 feet high, 
covered with large double flowers resembling roses, all 
colors. Helichrysum Monstrosum, best of al! ever- 
lastings; keep their bright colors all winter. One packet 
each of the above choice varieties sent by mail for 20c. 
in stamps; retail price, 60c. Our beautiful illustrated 116 
page catalogue accowpanies each order. Address: 


Samuel Wilson, Seed Grower, Mechanicsville, Pa. 





__ Price, 15 and‘ 25 cents. 





DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 
hands, injure the iron, and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odorless, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with e very purchase. 



















remedy for CA- 


For over FIFTY “YE 
It was 








TARRH and all its attendant malatt 2 in use. r 
introduced by : ‘HAS. BOWEN, in 1835, : le other remedies 
have appear: aud after a bri ‘3 pe out of existence, 
THE LD ‘MARS HAL S SNUFF ales double each 

“ar. LL CATARRHAL "TIONS, 4 COLD IN 
THE HEAD and headache aa ding from it are QUICKLY 
CURED, and it roy = oom ES DEAFNESS. Keep bottle well 


corked. Notice the mile signature of CHAS. BOWEN on 
the label. PRIC E. ‘25 c ENTS PER BOTTLE. 
F. C. KEITH, General Ageni Cleveland, O-. 














LODGINGS. 


UNCOMFORTABLE 


To be lost in an unknown country with a storm 
coming on is a dangerous and uncomfortable 
situation. Only a hunter familiar with woodland 
craft, and possessed of courage and hardihood, 
can hope to escape death or serious misfortune. 
A hunter who had lived for many years among the 
Indians went out on a beaver hunt and got 
separated from his companions. The snow fell 
thick and the wind blew violently when he tried to 
find his way back to camp, and he was soon 
compelled to admit to himself that return was 
impossibie. 

As I had only a bow, arrows, and tomahawk 
with me, and no way to strike fire, | was ina 
dismal situation;.and as the air was dark with 
snow [ had little more prospect of steering my 
course than I should have had in the night. 

At length I came to a hollow tree, with a hole at 
one side that I could get into. I went in, and 
found the place not only dry, but about three feet 
in diameter and high enough for me to stand in, 
while a considerable quantity of soft, rotten wood 
lay at the bottom. : 

1 concluded to lodge here for the night. With 
my tomahawk I chopped off the branches of a 
fallen tree and set them against the opening, until 
I had it several feet thick all round, with the 
exception of a space left to creep in at. Then I 
prepared a block that I could pull in after me to 
stop this hole. 

When I went in I took my tomahawk and cut 
down all the dry, rotten wood I could get, and beat 
it small. With this I made a bed like a goose-nest, 
and with the small sticks stopped every hole, until 
my house was dark. ; 

i took off my moceasins and danced in the centre 
of my bed for about half an hour, till my feet and 
whole body were agreeably warmed. 

The snow in the meanwhile had stopped all the 
holes, so the place was dark as a dungeon; though 


I knew it could not yet be dark out of doors. 1 | 


coiled up in my blanket and had a fair night’s rest. 
When I awoke all was dark. I could hear the 
storm still raging, and concluded I would remain 
where I was. 

After a while I tried to find the door, and as I 
had nothing but the sense of feeling to guide me, 
the operation took some time. At last I found the 
block, but it was heavy, and so much snow had 
fallen on it that I could not move it. 

I was terrified. Of all the hardships T had 
ever endured, this seemed the worst. worked 
desperately, and at length, after what seemed 
hours of effort, I made my way out of the den. 

The only guide I had by which to steer my way 
was the trees; as the moss generally grows on the 
northwest side of them, if they are straight. I 
went on slowly, and toward night came in sight of 
camp. 


a oa 
PECULIAR BUSINESS METHODS. 


The amateur photographer is, even at this late | 


day, a source of wonderment to some simple 
minds. Just why he should be going about taking 
pictures, if not for hire, is something beyond their 
comprehension. The author of the recollections 
entitled “Across England in a Dog Cart” says that 
he once photographed a mill in a country village, 
and sent a copy of the picture to the miller. 

Next year, on going that way again, he met the 
miller’s man, who expressed his surprise that so 
much trouble had been taken without charge. 

The photographer, se his joke to be 
understood, said, smilingly, tn explanation, “It is 
only because our business is so very large. We 
take so many oper that we can afford to do 
them for nothing.” 


A look of blank astonishment overspread the | 
man’s face, and then, after apparently turning the | 


subject over and over in his mind, he exclaimed: 

“Maister, Oi’ve a mind to have some more 
pictures took of mysel’ and t’ old missus!” 

This was more than the joker had bargained for, 
and he hurried away without asking his subjects 
to sit. 

At another time, while he was photographing 
an inn, a man came up to him and asked, “How 
much do them likenesses cost? Oi should like my 
house took.” 

“Well,” said the photographer, entering into the 
spirit of the occasion, “that depends on the size of 
the picture.” 

“As large as you can take ’em 

“Well, then, the price will be a shilling.” 

But upon this the would-be customer began to 
bargain. A shilling was too much, he thought, but 
he would give sixpence. 

“But mind ye,” said he, “Oi won’t pay till Oi 
gets ther picture; Oi doan’t trust yer phograffer 
fellows, Oi doan’t!” 

He must have been surprised when, some weeks 
later, he received a photograph of his cottage, 
neatly framed by one of those “ hografier 
fellows,” and all for nothing. Perhaps he thought 
‘t was only by accident that the little bill for 
sixpence was not enclosed. 


” 
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NEEDLESS ALARM. 


Dangerous things look safe, and safe things look 
dangerous. The trouble is all in the beholder’s 
eye, as the common expressionis. An Englishman 
Was on a voyage to Spain. 


Ships were flying by, of varying shape, rig and 
color. One, the Englishman noticed, was bearing 
slowly down toward him, with her cargo piled on 
deck half-way up the masts! What could she be? 
How could she hope, laden in this way, to live out 
the faintest suspicion of a gale? 

lhe English traveller was considerably exercised 
about her. Something surely ought to be done to 
make such rascally “deck-oading” illegal and 
'mpossible. He scanned the vessel with his glass. 
1 he breeze was light, but she rode buoyantly. At 
‘ast a sailor cleared up the mystery. 

“Why, sir,” he said, bluntly, “she’s only a 
coaster loaded with cork.” . 


—_@e——— 
NOT SO STUPID. 


The overbearing ways of drill sergeants with 
new recruits are a familiar subject of gossip in the 
‘arracks of European countries. 


a none occasion a recruit—a professional man— 
howed 80 little aptitude for military movements 
that the sergeant broke out to him: 
“Blockhead! Are they all such idiots a 
our family?” i 
‘No,” said the reeruit, “I have a brother who is 
sreat deal more stupid than [ am.” 
“Possible? 
parable blockhead do?” 
“He is a sergeant!” 
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And what on earth does this incom. | 





White Teeth.—“Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice” whitens and preserves the teeth. (Adv. | 


SPECIAL SALE OF — | 


Baby Carriages 


FROM FACTORY TO CONSUMER 
Buy direct from the manufacturer 
and save the dealers profit. 

My prices this season away below 
YP the general market for first-class 
Sj goods. Descriptive circular FREE 

CHAS. RAISER Mfr., 

62-64 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Ill, 

“THE BEST IN THE WO od 
says Allen & Co., Druggists, Cincinnati, O., who have sold 
for over fifty years the old and well-known Vegeta- 

ulmonary Balsam for Coughs, Colds and Con- 
pe yy ee gd Bros. & Co., Bostou, Proprietors. Large 

delivered free on +eceipt of $1.00. General 
Agents: Noyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul ; 
Co., nn nd Meyer Bros., St. Louis; Reddington & Co., 
San Francisco; Robinson, Petit Co., Louisville, Ky.; C. N. 


Crittenton, N. Y. Sold generally. Get the genuine. 
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OG co RAPID. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 





“CLIPPER” 
1S ace PRACTICAL 
Household Knife \ 
Scissors Grinder 
SIMPLE, EFFECTIVE. 


Price, 2.50, Express paid. Any part 
of United States. Send. for Circular. 


MONTGOMERY & CO. MECHANICS’ TOOLS, 
1NB FULTON STREFT. N.Y. CITY. 


CALES CYCLES 
Models A and B $100. 


Positively First Class. 


Schoverling, Daly & Cales, 


302 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 














THE “BABY’S DELIGHT” 
C3 


Price $3.00. 
Fun for the Baby! 

Health for the Baby! 
Strength for the Baby! 

Rest for the Mother. 

Order direct or ask your 

dealer for it. Several sizes 
for children from 6 months 
to 5 years old. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Send for Circulars. 








The Wilder Manufacturing Co., 4 Canal Street, Salem, Mass. 





HARTFORDI- PATTERN C. 
With Solid Tires, 7-Sinch, $100. 
Cushion Tires, iia = 105. 
« Pneumatic Tires, 13-4 “ 120. 
THE HARTFORD CYCLE CO., Bazifors;,Cr- 


sy Catalogue Free. 


1892 HARTFORD. ae 











of Wp, WN SHEER INDIA LINONS PROVE 
CROCK LAWNS & BATISTE i Y . 
OR epot PRINTED EFFECTS Wasnww? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST 





THE READ UMBRELLA 
$2.50] $3.00 cor LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Silk umbrellas of special quali- 
ties at very low prices. Delivered 
free on receipt of price. Send at 
once for our free illustrated cata- 
logue, which gives full inferma 
ee a tion. We guarantee satisfaction. 


CHARLES F. READ &CO,., 
45 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The Edgar Nutmeg 
Crater 


is the only Good 
Nutmeg Grater. 
It will not tear your 
fingers or drop the 
Nutmeg, and y 
can grate the Nut- 
to the merest 
shell, Ask your 
dealer for this 
Grater, or send 25 P 
cents and we will A 
send one post-paid. Tell Your Neighbor. 


THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., Reading, Mass. — 


Rambler Cycles 


FOR 
BOYS, 
GIRLS, 
LADIES, 




















MEN. 
“Bicycling for Girls from a 
Medical Standpoint,” and 


Catalogue sent on receipt of 
two-cent stamp. 


Gormully & Jeffery Mfg. Co., 


221-229 N. Franklin St., Chicago, 
IlL; 178 Columbus Ave., Boston; 
1325 14th St., N. W., Washington, 
1788 Broadway, New York. 














A Quaker Woman's Sermone 
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Learn SHORTHAND. It pays. 











Oldest & largest exclusively SHORTHAND COL- 


LEGE in the U. S., incharge of Practical Reporters. TYPEWRITING and PEN- 
MANSHIP. No vacation. Both Sexes. Patronageand reputation national. 


sss WILLISS COLLEGE of SHORTHAND, Springfield, 0 


Our Graduates are in demand. Good Salaries. 
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BOSTON. WASHINGTON 








CHICAGO. 


ctor -- PONNNI00009 


OVERMAN WHEEL Co. 


A. C. SPALDING & BROS., Speciat Acenrts. 


NEW YORK. 


vy 


Before Selecting 
your bicycle for the coming season, 
be sure that you are right on the 
tire question, 

Tires to-day are divided into four 
groups: first, Victor Cushion Tires; 
second, Pneumatic Tires; third, in- 
flated “hose pipes”; fourth, hose 
pipe cushions, 

Remember that makers who failed 
last year with their cushion tires are 
trying to divert attention by offering 
so-called pneumatics, which are 
mostly inflated hose pipes. 

Remember that the Victor Cushion 
Tire is the best on earth for general 
use; that it never had a rival. 

Remember that the Victor Pneu- 
matic Tire is the best pneumatic, 
but that nothing can be devised to 
compare with the Victor Cushion. 














DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO. 






PHILADELPHIA 
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and are guaranteed to give satisfaction. 





BUY 


“Pride of the West” 
Bleached Muslin. 


Take No Substitute. 
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SEELYS PERFUMES 
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SE TROT. “MICH. 


The Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread 


is by far the best in use 
for Knitting, Crochet- 
ing and all art work. 
Send for sample spool, 
500 yards ro cts. Illus- 
trated Crochet Books, 
Numbers 1 and 2, ro 
| cts. each. Send for our 
|Circular. It is free and will interest you. 


GLASGO LACE THREAD CO., Glasgo, Conn. 
MADAME CRISWOLD’S 
Patent Skirt-Supporting Corsets 


CONTINUE TO BE THE DRESSMAKERS’ FAVORITE. 


Do you wish to be 
well-dressed ? 
Madame Griswold’s 

Artistic Corsets, 

adapted to all figures 

and always graceful, 
will insure symmetry 
and comfort. 

TRY THEM. 

The Madame _ Gris 

wold Patent Horse 
Shoe Corsets are made 
with the springs in 
them. These 
Patent Cor 
set Springs 
entirely 
























re) 4 
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yA 
| , Can put 

on any style 

of Corset 
made by her, 






f Lady Can- 
vassers Wanted Everywhere. Exclusive terri 
tory given. Ladies make this a profitable and perma 
nent business. Orders by mail promptly filled. 

For circulars and terms to agents send to 


MADAME CRISWOLD, 


9% Broadway, N. Y. ; 7 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. ; or 
to General Agents, M. M. Wygant & Co., Fredonia, N. Y.; 


| J. B. Putnam, 126 State Street, Chicago, Il. 





The 
are pure white dout 
great fragrance. For only 0c. 
willsend by mail postpaid all of the 
= . following: 2 bulbe of the Lovely 
| a) New Dwarf Pearl Tuberose ;2 bulbs 
4G Fuller'a New Seedling Gladioll; 1 
Grand Manettla Vine, the most 
macnificent fowering vine in culti 
vation it Gowers every day in the 
year: | New Carvation Portia, beat 
scarlet free bloomer; 1 Carnation 
Fred Creighton; Lovely Pink ele 
sntly fringed: Lpkt. Faller’a Per 
fection Panay seed: L pkt. Lychni 
Burning Star; 1 pkt. Lovely New King Balsam. These rare 
bulbs. plants and seeds will all flower this season, and we send 
them for only S0c onre. Catalogue sent free. 


Order at 
J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Floral Park.N.Y 


LOVELY NEW DWARF PEARL TUBEROSE. 
YIN flowers of this grand variety 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. | 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
ina Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen the money cannot 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
t 


: THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. | 

















For the Companion. 


APPENDICITIS. | 


The intestines consist of two principal parts, the | 
small and the large. The small intestine extends, 
in a sort of coil, from the stomach to the right side 
of the lower part of the abdomen. The large | 
intestine, into which the other opens through a | 
narrow slit, extends from this point to the upper | 
part of the abdomen, and then crosses over and 
descends on the left side. It is called the colon. 

From the lowest part of the ascending colon 
projects a hollow, worm-shaped appendage, a few 
inches long, with a diameter about the size of a 
lead-pencil. This is known as the vermiform 
appendix. Fecal matter, and occasionally a seed, 
may find its way into the appendix, and cause it to 
become inflamed. 

The inflammation is appendicitis. It tends to 
form an abscess, which breaks generally into the 
abdomen, but sometimes into the liver, the bladder, 
the chest, or the veins. When it breaks into the 
abdomen, it gives rise to that painful and dan. 
gerous disease, peritonitis. 

Appendicitis is a more common disease than 
physicians were formerly aware of, for many 
cases that were formerly looked upon as colic are 
now known to have been appendicitis. It is of 
supreme importance that the disease should be 
recognized early, since the main hope of recovery 
lies in a surgical operation, and this must be per- 
formed early or not at all. 

Without such an operation the pus becomes sep 
tic, or putrid, and fills the system with blood-poison. 
This change in the pus takes place by the third day. 
Yet many patients will not consent to an operation 
until the case becomes one of life or death, and 
not a few physicians even sympathize with them. 

Doctor Agnew, of New York, saw a case on 
Monday, and urged an operation; but the attending | 
physician and the family preferred to wait. On | 
the following Friday, being asked to operate, | 
Doctor Agnew refused. In another case, a con- 
sulting physician urged an immediate operation, 
but the family physigian thought the patient would 
recover from this attack, as he had done from | 
others. The consulting physician replied that, 
without an operation, the man would be dead 
within three hours. He died in half that time. 

Pus is at first healthy. By its formation nature 
seeks to check, or cure, inflammation; but if the 
pus cannot find a free vent, it soon becomes septic, 
when no medicine offers any hope, and even a 
surgical operation but little. The time for an 
operation is before the pus becomes septic—gener- 
ally on the second or third day. An early removal | 
of the appendix will generally save the patient. 

A very severe pain in the right side of the lower 
part of the abdomen, extending more or less up- 
ward, should suggest appendicitis, and result in 
sending for a physician. 
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A RAT RAILROAD. 

There was recently in Paris a Russian, by name 
Dourof, who is supposed to know more about the 
nature of rats than any other man living. He has 
made a business of training them to do queer 
things, and at the same time has carefully studied 
their habits and ways. 

A reporter who visited him and his two hundred 
and thirty free and ordinarily uncaged rats found 
him in the act of exhibiting his “rat railroad.” It 
consisted of a narrow track laid in a circle, upon 
which were three passenger-cars large enough to 
hold five or six rats apiece, a baggage-car, and a 
pretty little locomotive. 

Close to the track was a small painted wooden 
house, which served as a station. There were 
switches, and other railroad paraphernalia. 

Presently acage was brought in, which contained 
a considerable number of rats. Dourof clapped 
his hands together three times, and all the rats 
came tumbling out of the cage and swarming into 
and about the little station. 

He clapped his hands again, and half-a-dozen 


| upon the locomotive, and a switchman rushed to 
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black and sleek rats—very respectable, corpulent 
fellows—climbed into the first car, which was a 
first-class coach. 

Once more Dourof clapped, and half-a-dozen 
black and white rats, quite regularly marked, got | 
into the second-class car, while an indiscriminately | 
marked and rather disreputable-looking company 
scrambled into the last car, which was third-class. 

A black rat, who did duty as the station-master, 
promenaded up and down on the platform of the 
little house, while two or three small white rats 
dragged some little trunks into the baggage-car. 
These were the “baggage-smashers.” 

A whistle was heard; the engineer-rat climbed 


the switch. Again the whistle sounded, and the 
train moved off around the track. 

The training of the rats to the performance of 
this feat was, M. Dourof declared, extremely easy 
except in the case of the baggage-men, whose 
education had cost him a great deal of trouble. 
Each party of “passengers” had been placed—one 
party at a time—2* their break fasting hour opposite 
the car to which they belonged, in which some 
pieces of soaked bread had already been placed. 
At his signal they had been liberated, and had 
quickly found the bread. 

Little by little they had been trained in this way 
to enter the proper car. The locomotive was 
operated with clock-work, and the rats had nothing 
to do with it. 


NEEDLESS TO TELEPHONE. 


If parents could see their own children as others 
see them, it is to be feared that the sum of human 
happiness would suffer a serious diminution. An 
exchange reports that a boy of twelve years, more 
or less, rang the doorbell of a house not long ago, 
and said to the lady who answered the summons: 


“Won’t you please telephone to the police station 
forme? I have found a leat boy.” 

“A lost boy? How old?” 

“About four, I should think, ma’am. He can 
talk, but he can’t tell where he lives.” 

“Some poor child, probably.” 

“Some awfully poor child. Why, he was the 
dirtiest boy you ever saw, and so hungry! Ma 
says he can’t have had anything to eat for a week. 
We think his folks lost him on purpose. Ma says 
they ought to be sent to State prison.” 

“So they had. Does he give any name?” 

“Oh yes; he says his name is Burt —” 

“What! Has he light hair and blue eyes?” 

“Yes’m.” 

“And one front tooth gone?” 

“Yes’m.” 

*He’s my own boy, he is, and you walk him over 
here as quick as you know how! Also, tell your 
mother that people have got rich minding their 
own business.” 


EYING ANIMALS. 


A gentleman at the Cape of Good Hope had read 
much concerning the mesmerizing power of man’s | 
steady gaze, and thought he would try his eye on | 
an ostrich. At first the experiment seemed likely 
to prove successful. 


The bird sat down, flapped its wings, inflated its 
neck, and struck its flat, stupid head against its | 
hollow, bony body. But this effect was only | 
temporary. 

Several hours afterward the gentleman was 
found lying on his stomach, in such a position 
that his eye had no quelling power over the bird, 
which was alternately jaeeping and sitting upon 
the prostrate body. 

The author of “Animal Sketches,” who tells this 
anecdote, relates a little experiment of his own 
made upon a wild cat. ° 

The cat, confined in a cage in a Zodlogical 
Garden, was stared at by the author, who con 
fesses that but for the wire network he should 
have had his eyes scratched out by the savage 
little spitfire. 





NOT TO BE EATEN. 


The Rochester Democrat relates a comical mis 
hap which befell a young lady at her first dinner 
party. Naturally she was somewhat nervous at 
first, but the awkwardness wore away after a little, 
and she was soon quite at ease. 


The dessert was being served, and the stately 
colored waiters were passing pretty little pink 
frosted cakes to be eaten with the iced creams. A 
piate of them was held before the young lady, 
who looked them over and said, “! don’t care for 
any. 

The waiter was moving away when she saw, as 
she thought, an éclair on the farther side of the 
plate. She was fond of chocolate. 

“Yes, I will, too,” she said, reaching over for the 
éclair. ‘There is one with chocolate on it.” 

“Beg pardon, miss,” said the waiter, as she tried 
to pick up the tempting morsel, “beg pardon, miss, 
but that’s my thumb.” 





HER FAMILY CONNECTION. 


Upon the death of a wealthy woman who had 


| been for some years a resident of a small Connec. | 


ticut town, some member of the family inserted | 
the following notice in the local paper. It may be 
taken as an example of the bewildering effect of 
excessive condensation. 


“Died, on the 20th instant, at the home of her 
daughter Mary,—wife of the Hon. Eben Hall of 
that city, son of Judge William Hall,—in Barnsted, 
Mrs. James Franklin of this place, widow of 
Henry Franklin, Esq., formerly of New Hartford, 
daughter of Colonel Wilson and Mrs. Mary 
Saunders (formerly of Haverhill and daughter of 
Gen. Peter Gregg), and relict of the Rev. Edson 
Barnard, D. D., of Sconsett, in her eighty-first 
year. Barnsted, New Hartford, Haverhill and 
Sconsett papers please copy.” 


WHAT SURPRISED HIM. 

The Bishop of Exeter writes that many years 
ago while trout-fishing he lost his watch and chain, 
which he supposed had been pulled from his 
pocket by the bough of a tree. 


Some time afterward, being in the same neighbor- 
hood, he took a stroll by the side of the river, and 
came to the same secluded spot where, he sup- 
posed, he had lost his valuables. To his surprise 
and delight he found them under a bush. 

This anecdote, writes the bishop, caused much 
amusement to the company in which it was related, 
and this amusement was added to by the bishop’s 
son, who inquired whether the watch was going 
when it was found. 

“No,” replied the bishop. 
it was not gone.” 


“The wonder was that 
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COMPANION. | 


America again takes the lead. “We could 
hardly believe our good luck when we ventured to ask 
for Burnett’s Extract of Vanilla in Paris, to have it 
handed us; it was like meeting an old friend.” [Adv. 

cima > 

Coughs and Colds. Those who are suffering from 
Coughs, Hoarseness, or any throat trouble, should try 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”” They may be used at all 
times with perfect safety. Sold only in boxes. [Adv. 


YOU USE. 7 Restaten 
« Lace burtains 
WE MAKE 1 
Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ 
prices and save all dealers’ profits. 
Send two cents for illustrated catalogue. 
JOHN WALLIS & CO., 290 Church St., New York. 


Patent Foot Power Machinery. 
Complete Outfits. = 


Wood or metal workers without 
steam power can successfully com- 
pete with the large shops by using 
our New LABOR -SAVING 
panne a latest and most im- 
proved for practical shop use, 
also for Industrial Schools, Home 
Training, etc. CATALOGUE FREE. 

Seneca Falis Mfg. Co., 

789 Water St., Seneca Falls, N. Y 


Do you Correspond ? 


‘*Whiting’s Standard’’ Linen writing paper 
is acknowledged to be the finest correspond- 
ence paper made. It is sold by every first-class 
Stationer and is used by those who desire 
to be in correct taste. Have you ever tried 











it? Get a sample lot from your Stationer. 
WHITING PAPER COMPANY, New York and 
Holyoke, Mass. 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. 
EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.”’ 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING HOUSES. 
We've a little book that tells 
about this Lamp. Send for it. 
BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 


Subscriber 


OF THE 


Youth’s Companion 
IS ENTITLED 


to a copy of our new, enlarged and illustrated 
book, ‘*Successful Home Dyeing,’’ the best and 
most practical book ever published. 

Explicit directions are given for coloring 
all kinds and colors of goods with the 45 
different Diamond Dyes, giving over 100 named 
colors and 300 shades, warranted fast to light 
and washing. 

A Handsome Birthday Card for the baby 
sent to any mother giving baby’s name. 

Every person who wants to know how to 
make over old garments, to color yarn, carpets, 
rugs, feathers, or anything that can be colored, 
needs this book. Send at once. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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TOWN soAP 


LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 
AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 


If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 25 cents 


in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 

AS. S. & CO., Chicago. 
PEOCIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
ra 


8 
| Waltz) sent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappe 


Shandon Bells Soap, 








The Differen 
Good 
Pianos 


contain only selected materi- 
als put together by the most 
experienced workmen, guided 
by the most refined musical 
taste and education. Such 
pianos will last for years as 
good as new, and the best 
musicians and leading dealers 
can afford only to use and 


recommend them. 








NEW-YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


~~ - 


JANUARY 1, 1892. 
ASSETS. . . $125,947,290.81 
Liabilities . . 
SURPLUS . 
INCOME .. 
New Business 


written in 1891. 


110,806,267.50 
$15,141,023.31 
$31,854,194.00 
. 152,664,982.00 








Insurance 


in force. 


614,824,713.00 





JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 





The strongest Shade 
Roller made is the 


EFFICIENT. 


»> 


A 


om 


¢c 
f © 66 6 
(€ It has the most wire in its springs, a 
the best workmanship, » 
{ the finest castings, 7 
patent end fixings that let you hang >») 
(€ your shades how and where you wish. @ 
It costs the makers (not the buyer) more, : 
(C gives better satisfaction, & 
Y will lift a heavier shade than anyother. 3) 
f . 
NEVIUS & HAVILAND, 2 
f Mfrs. of Shade Rollers & Wall Paper, & 
500 West 42d Street, N. Y. ‘ 
f Factory, Vergennes, Vt. 35 
Send for Shakspere Primer “‘M.” ‘ 


QA 


Ask your doctor what hap- 
pens to cod-liver oil when it 
gets inside of you. 

He will say it is shaken 
and broken up into tiny 
drops, becomes an emulsion ; 
there are other changes, but 
this is the first. 

He will tell you also that 
it is economy to take the oil 
broken up, as it is in Scott's 
Emulsion, rather than bur- 
den yourself with this work. 
You skip the taste too. 

Let us send you an inter- 
esting book on CAREFUL LIV- 
ING; free. 





Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South 5th Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, . 
3 





ce in Pianos. 


Poor 
Pianos 


are hurriedly put together 


in large numbers from 


yor 


lots’ of materials in ord: 


'— to sell for a low price or t 
€ gain a larger profit. Suct 
s 

= pianos are largely advert: 


and appear to be as good 4 
others, but they will wear out 
and sound like a ‘tin pan’ 


Sem * in a short time. 


These dealers sell the A. B. Chase Plane. . Ask them about it. 


E. F. Droop, Washington, D. C. 

Otto Sutro & Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Gro. E. DEARBORN, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lyon, Porrer & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

KNIGHT CAMPBELL Music Co., Denver, Col. 

F, E. WARREN MERCANTILE Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
KOHLER & CHASE, San Francisco, Cal. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA Music Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
WINTER & Harper, Portland, Oregon. 

C. W. Epwarps, Reading, Pa. 

MELLOR & HoENE, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. L. GoruAM & Co., Worcester, Mass. 

DENTON, COTTIER & DANIELS, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CHASE & Situ, Syracuse, N. Y. 

MorGAN & WILBUR, Middletown, N. Y. 

S. B. Smitu & Co., Jackson, Mich. 

E. Witzmann & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Rost. L. Loup, Nashville, Tenn. 7 
LuppEN & Bates, Sou. Music House, Savannah, Ga. 
J. W. BurKE & Co., Macon, Ga. 

G. W. Strore & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

HILIP WERLEIN, New Orleans, La. 

. B. GROsSVENOR, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Mark THOMsON, Canton, Ohio. 

THE H. M. BRatnarD Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
F. W. BaumER & Co., Wheeling, W. Va., 


P 
G 


And in about 100 other cities by the leading dealers. Catalogue and prices from any of these agents, or 
New York Warerooms, 86 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 
TH E A. B. CHASE CcoO., Manufactory and Main Office, Norwalk, Ohio. 
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Do you want to excnange an old square piano 

If you do, we want your name and address. 
To get them we will send you free the ‘*College Album of Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music by Standard Composers,” if you will mention where you saw this 
advertisement and enclose a two-cent stamp for postage. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, O. 


Everett Pianos are carefully made, their tone is perfect, they contain all 
desirable improvements, and each piano is warranted for seven years. 


Do you want a new piano ? 
or an organ on a new upright ? 





III. 

















SIXTH AVENUE, 
20th to 2ist STREET, N. Y. 


® 





IMPORTERS 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY COODS, 
FANCY GOODS, ETC. 
HOUSE FURNISHINGS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 


AND RETAILERS 





We beg to inform our Patrons that we have now on 
exhibition the finest line of SPRINC AND SUMMER 
MILLINERY, COSTUMES, WRAPS, JACKETS, 
DRESS COODS, SILKS, Etc., in this city. Pay a visit to 
our Mammoth Establishment, or, if it is not convenient 
for you to do so, send for our Illustrated Catalogue, 
and see the inducements we are offering. We are sure 


we can please you both in quality and price. 


t@PAID PARCELS DELIVERED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
WITHIN 75 MILES OF THIS CITY. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., 6th ave., ny. 












This is 
the Rounded 
Rib on Hold- | 
ing Edges, the * 
Warren Hose Sup- 
porter’s original, 
exclusive, identify- 
ing feature, the rea- 
son it cannot cut 
the stocking. All 
ladies know that all 
other hose supporters 
cannot help cutting 
the stocking. The 
Warren is the 
only satisfac- 
tory support- 
er. Made by 
Geo.FrostCo. 
Boston, Mass. 
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Sold Everywhere. 








Remarkable Cures of Skin Diseases 
by the Cuticura Remedies. 





Cx Z 
W. J. McDonap. 





AWFUL ECZEMA 
17 YEARS. 





At the age of three months a | 


rash (which afterwards proved 
to be eczema or salt rheum) 
made its appearance on my 


face. Physician after physi- | 


cian was called. None of them 
did me any good. ‘The disease 
continued unabated; it spread 
to my arms and legs, till I was 
laid -? entirely, and from con- 
tinually sitting on the floor on 
a pillow, my limbs contracted 
so that I lost all control of 
them, and was utterly help- 
less. My mother would have 
toliftme outandintobed. My 
hair had all matted down or 
fallen off, and my head, face, 
and ears were one scab. The 
disease continued in this man- 
ner until I was seventeen years 
old. In January, 1879, I read 
an account in the Tribune 
of your CuTicuRA REMEDIES. 
It described my case 80 ex- 
actly, that I thought, as a last 
resort, to give them a trial. 
As near as I can judge, the 
CUTICURA REMEDIES cured me 
in about six to eight weeks, and 
up to date have not had the least 
signs of the disease. 
W. J. McDonatp, 
3732 Dearborn St., Chicago. 











MORTAR- 
SPOTTED SKIN. 





April last I noticed some red 
pimples coming all over my 
body, but thought nothing of 
it. Later on, it began to look 
like mortar spotted on, and 
which came off in layers ac- 
companied with itching. I 
would scratch every night until 
I was raw, then the next night 
the scales, being formed mean- 
while, were scratched off again. 
In vain did I consult all the 
doctors in the county. After 
giving up all hope of recovery, 
Isaw an advertisement of CuTI- 
curRA REMEDIES, purchased 
them,and obtained almost im- 
mediate relief. I began to no- 
tice that the scaly eruptions 
——- dropped off and dis- 
appeared one by one, until I 
had been fully cured. I had 
the disease thirteen months, and 
in five weeks was entirely 
cured. My disease was ecze- 
maand psoriasis. Many thank 
me for a knowledge of the 
REMEDIES, especially mothers 
who have babes with scaly 
eruptions. My body was cov- 
ered with scales, and I was an 
awful spectacle to behold. Now 
my skin is as clear as a baby’s. 

Gero. Corey, Merrill, Wis. 








Joun THIEL. 





BURNING SORE 
LIMB. 





Eight years ago I wrote you 
how your wonderful remedies 
completely cured me of a terri 
ble case of eczema. I must 
now tell you what CuTICURA 
REMEDIES have again done for 
me. On the 22d of last Sep- 
tember, I had the misfortune 
to bruise my leg. Inside of a 
week I had a terrible imb. 
My wife became frightened, and 
advised asurgeon. Idoctored 
two months, but no good was 
done. My leg had by this time 
formed into an ulcer, and got 
worse every day. I could not 
stand it any longer, and made 
up my mind togo to a hospital 
and see if I could be hel » a 
went to several here in the city, 
in turn, but none could do me 
any good. Ihada terrible leg, 
with a hole in it as big as a 
dollar, and pain that almost set 
me crazy. got scared about 
it, and determined to try Cutt 
cuRA Remepies. I obtained 
a set, and inside of five weeks 
my leg was healed up as well as 
it ever was, except the terrible 
scar it left. These REMEDIES 
are worth their weight in gold. 

Joun THIEL, 
243 E. 93d St., New York. 


Words Can Scarcely Do Justice To The 


Esteem in which these great skin cures, blood purifiers, and greatest of humor remedies are 
held by the thousands who have found them the only source of immediate relief and of 
speedy, permanent, and economical cure of skin, scalp, and blood diseases, which have rendered 
life unendurable by reason of personal distigurement and great physical suffering. 


“ ALL ABOUT THE BLOOD, SKIN, SCALP, AND Harr” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 


300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, and 100 Testimonials. 
CuTicuRA REMEDIES are sold everywhere. 


CuTicura RESOLVENT, $1. 


A book of priceless value to every sufferer. 

Price, Cuticura, 50c.; Cuticura Soap, 25c.; 

Prepared by Potter Drue aND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Boston. 
s 

Pimples, Blackheads 


Red, rough, and oily skin and hands are pre- 
j vented and cured by that greatest of all Skin 


Purifiers and Beautifiers, as well as purest and sweetest of toilet and nursery soaps, the cele 


brated Cuticura Soap. 


The only preventive of inflammation and clogging of the pores. 
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My BUSY DAY. 
itll aii 


A Pp { that you will try Pearline for some of the above 
S FOO purposes, send us one trade-mark cut from the front 
of a package of Pearline and one uncancelled 2 ct. postage stamp, and we 
will send you a copy of the above picture, “My Busy Day,” printed in 14 colors ; 
size 14x10% inches, which is slightly larger than above: with no advertising on 
the front of same. The picture is an exact reproduction of an oil painting and 1S gyic ica fac-simite (reduced 
fit to frame and hang in any home. Send your name and address plainly = ® © th sstemat 


which you are to send with 


written to James Pyle, 436 Greenwich St, New York City. Mention Companion 2ct. postag 








